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Conveniences in the Foundry. 
BY H. HANSEN. 


TEP into a number of foundries on 
a cold winter morning, when the 
snow is flying about on the outside, and 
observe the difference that exists in ac- 
commodations furnished for the molders 
employed. While you may find a small 
percentage of the shops are fairly wel) 
provided against inclement weather, still 
the great majority offer no special in- 
ducements for molders to work in the 
winter time, unless it should be the 
large amount of cold air on hand, which 
some foundrymen hold on to with the 
apparent idea that their workmen will 
thereby be urged on to greater exertions 
and correspondingly increase their out- 
put, but if this was found to be true, | 
believe some of our foundrymen would 
before this have furnished their works 
with refrigerating plants to stimulate 
the molder during hot weather. 

Molders are not hot-house plants by 
any means, yet they ought to have by 
far, more comfortable quarters to work 
in than is at present allotted them. To 
finish a mold in a shop where the atmo- 
sphere is at the freezing point, cannot 
be ealled a cheerful task, nor is it a 
pleasant treatment for molders’ hands, 
who, as the sailor going aloft, cannot 
use mittens. 

Light is another element of which 
molders do not receive as much as they 
are entitled to. While this may not 
affect their general health, it cannot 
help but deteriorate both the quantity 
and quality of their production, for 
smoking and foul smelling hand lamps 
and candles do not assist a molder like 
a natural light. A great number of 
foundries are now supplied with electric 


lights, and while this furnishes the best 
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artificial illumination, yet the great 
number required, and consequently in- 
creased cost, to properly light a foundry, 
combined with the fact that in shops 
having cranes, the travel of these inter- 
fere with the placing of electric lamps 
where they would be of the most bene- 
fit, would seem to indicate that the best 
paying investment a foundryman can 
make is to furnish all the daylight pos- 
sible. 

Ventilation is also scarce in many 
shops. If a party of health officers 
would step in some foundries while a 
large heat is being run off, and inhale 
a good dose of foundry gases they would 
speedily render the verdict that such 
places with the gas and heat they con- 
tain, together with the work required of 
the inhabitants at this particular time, 
are anything but conducive to good 
health. The molders who can withstand 
the injurious effects of the foul air found 
in some shops at casting time need have 
no fear of the hereafter, for the atmo- 
sphere of these fully fits the ideal de- 
scription of—well, you know what I 
mean. 

Foundries unfavorably situated to 
have a good light, should at least have 
decent gangways, clear of obstructions, 
as a safeguard to workmen. How often 
it does happen that a mold is poured 
short. ‘More iron,” is yelled. “Hurry 
up,” says the foreman, when some indi- 
vidual starts on a dog trot for the mold 
with a ladle full of iron. Suddenly a 
foot gets tangled up with a clamp, or 
may be stumbles over a flask left in the 
gangway, the iron spills over and some- 
body is burned. Now, whois to blame? 
Who left the clamp or flask in the gang- 
way? Probably the molder. The clean- 
ing of gangways is nobody’s business 
and everybody’s business, too, but it is 
not going to be done satisfactorily un- 
less the foreman orders some one to do 
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it. If the gangways are not kept clear, 
and accidents happen thereby, should 
not the foreman receive the blame 
therefor, instead of the molder who is 
likely kept busy at molding until it is 
time for him to pour off? 

Most of the utensils employed by 
molders are supposed to be furnished 
by the shop, and it must be said that in 
many cases they are supplied with a 
stinginess that is simply absurd. How 
would a blacksmith proceed if he had to 
hunt around the shop for a hammer 
whenever he wanted one? Or how 
would a carpenter like to walk the 
length of a block and sometimes more, 
when he needed a few nails? What 
progress would any mechanic make un- 
der such circumstances. Yet these 
and many more are never at hand when 
the molder needs them in some foun- 
dries, but must be “chased up.” Is 
there any other trade, whose members 
must run around for absolute necessities 
to finish their work like the molders 
have to do in some shops? 

Some foundrymen seem to labor un- 
der the erroneous idea that a molder 
only needs a trowel and a big nail to ac- 
complish wiatever comes along, and be 
able to do it quickly at that. If they 
but knew the time and work lost, direct- 
ly traceable to their poor equipment, I 
believe we would never hear such famil- 
iar sounds as these: “Who has got a 
brush?” “Seventy-five cents for a pair 
of bellows;’ “Who seen the swab?” 
etc., ete., nor would molders be turned 
in dishonest directions by having to 
watch for the carpenter to disappear be- 
fore they are able to get a few nails. 
Does it seem right to make a man steal 
what he needs in his work? No wonder 
some molders are full of tricks; they 
must be in order to get along in some 
establishments. 

Foundryman A will say to his fore- 
man, “You will have to make our mol- 
ders put up eight of this pattern for a 
day’s work instead of six, as heretofore. 
Foundryman B’s molders have been 
putting up that number right along and 
sometimes more, and I can’t see why 
our men cannot do it.’ Does Mr. A 
know that his molders have to search 
for what tools and materials they want, 





while Mr. B furnishes his men with 
what they need? A day’s work that 
may be easy and fair in one shop, be 
comes simply intolerable in another. 

Do the molders get any benefit of this 
mean management? Not much; the 
are continually being taunted with the 
fact that somebody else is producing 
more work, but no mention is made otf 
the superior facilities provided for its 
execution. The time a molder has tv 
devote to the discovery of such things as 
gate pins, clamps, gaggers, rapping bars, 
clamping irons, wedges, etc., should be 
simply time lost, and how foundrymen 
can expect their men to make up for 
this to them (the molders) lost time is 
beyond comprehension, for I know they 
would rather work steady than be trot 


‘ting around swearing because what they 


want cannot be found. 

Look at that molder coming down the 
gangway with a riddle full of facing 
sand; see how it is spilling off the riddle 
as he wabbles along, and you do not see 
all that is being wasted. You are prob 
ably not aware from external appear 
ances that a goodly portion of that spe 
cial facing which you are paying a man 
$1.50 a day for mixing up, is gradually 
disappearing inside the molder’s panta 
loons. Would you like to feel the ex- 
hilarating effect of a few pounds of sand 
and coal dust rattling over your stomach 
and down your legs into your stockings ” 
| think not; neither does the molde: 
appreciate such a favor; his walking is 
not improved thereby, neither does it 
add to his general comfort. No wonde: 
therefore he sneaks behind a pile of 
flasks the first chance he gets to remove 
the noxious substance as well as he can 
from being in direct contact with his 
body. “But,” you will say, “this takes 
time to be making one’s toilet a few 
times a day.” Just so; then why not 
give your molders a few hand barrows, 
as shown at Fig. 1? They are cheap, 
serviceable for a lot of purposes, no 
waste of materials handled in them, be 
sides being a comfort to the men. 

Skimming is in nearly all shops done 
by the apprentices, and because the boys 
have got to do it, I suppose less kicking 
has been done against the skimmers 
furnished than if the molders themselves 
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were suffered to use the poor excuses 
sometimes offered in place of this instru- 
ment. Just imagine yourself skimming 
a ladle of iron with such a skimmer as 
Fig. 3, a piece of #" or 1" round iron 
with a hook formed on one end of it, as 
if the dirt in the ladle was going to be 
attracted thereby and make a “bite” at 
it. The molder is pouring and seeing 
the iron disappear from his -runner; he 
gives the ladle a quick turn up, that he 
may be able to keep his gate full. What 
is the result? The dirt in the ladle runs 
over the top of your skimmer and into 
the mold. The foreman yells at you to 
“skim,” which you are trying your best 
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should have the preference over the 
rectangular one, as it does not have as 
much space for gates, hence but little 
iron is wasted. In pouring, all the gag- 
gers receive the metal simultaneously, 
and will therefore fill up evenly, which 
is not the case with Fig. 4, where some 
will likely overflow and others be run 
short. 

Would it not also pay interest on the 
investment to have a clock in the foun- 
dry? The molder is often placed in po- 
sitions that he cannot leave when the 
whistle blows, and why should a time- 
piece not be furnished, so that he could 
have some idea of what time he had at 
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The Foundry 


to do. Dogs he think you are a mind 
reader, or that a sort of mental telegra- 
phy exists between you and the molder, 
that you should know beforehand when 
le was going to give his ladle a sudden 
turn? Would it not be more reasonable, 
comfortable and also profitable to use a 
skimmer properly blackened, as at Fig. 
2, with the blade so made as to nearly 
tit the lip of the ladle? 

W hat reason is there for a foundry to 
be short of gaggers? especially cast iron 
ones. They are easily made in open 
sand from a board, and the hardest 
work I know about them is the pouring. 
lhis causes me to illustrate with Fig. 5, 
a gagger board that has certain advan- 
tages over the one commonly employed 
and shown at Fig. 4. The circular board 


his command, instead of having to run 
to the pattern or machine shops, or 
trust to the “Overland Flyer” passing 
by on time? 

Some foundrymen will argue that it 
is of no use to furnish the molders with 
a good supply of tools, as they are not 
taking care of them, anyhow. May I 
ask those who are troubled in this re- 
spect, if they furnish the molders with 
suitable closets to keep the tools deliy- 
ered into their care? Or do they rely 
on their old flasks to give them suffi- 
cient receptacles and secure hiding 
places for the tools intrusted to their 
workmen? Give the molder a decent 
place to put his shovel and it will not be 
rusty or burnt; his brush, and it will 
not be found in the clay-wash bucket. 
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The thought will probably present it- 
self to the reader that the writer has 
omitted some of the more important 
contrivances employed in the foundry, 
such as cranes, ladles, etc. It has been 
my experience that some shops will have 
the best cranes, hydraulic hoists, etc., 
costing thousands of dollars, and still 
neglect to supply their molders with 
one decent pair of bellows. It would 
seem as if the need of better machinery 
in the foundry was ever presented to the 
management, being visible to the naked 
eye, yet smaller and cheaper necessities, 
affecting a greater saving than the above 
in proportion to cost, are neglected alto- 
gether, or else only a scant supply is 
furnished when some molder summons 
courage enough to make an appeal for 
such articles as should be at his disposal 
when desired. 


What has in the foregoing been con- 
sidered as foundry conveniences, must 
be admitted, are things, the very cheap- 
ness of which would seem to leave no 
ground for an excuse why every shop 
should not be well supplied. To an out- 
sider a big traveling crane may seem to 
be a great help to the molder, but other 
things are just as necessary and of more 
direct benefit for progress in the mol- 
der’s work, and what articles have been 
mentioned here before, are real conveni- 
ences, which when at his disposal, give 
him a greater aid than some of the more 
prominent objects, for I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that there are many shops 
where more than 10 per cent. of a mol- 
ders’ time is lost in hunting for tools 
and materials needed. 

If this may be the means of bringing 
before some of our foundrymen the fact 
that the molder should have everything 
he needs at his command, without being 
obliged to run footraces throughout the 
day, I am sure all will be benefited 
thereby, and that of the two, the foun- 
dryman will in the end derive the great- 
est advantage in a financial way. 


Might Want to Be a Molder. 
66 HAT are you going to make of 
this remarkabl2 boy?’ some 
one asked a literary parent, writes Fran- 
ces Hodgson Burnett in the series “Be- 


fore He is Twenty,” the second paper of 
which appears in the June Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 

“What am I going to make of him!” 
was the answer. “Nothing. I hope to 
be able to form an intelligent character 
for bim and then see what he will make 
of himself.” 

“But don’t you wish him to take to 
literature?” 

If that is his natural inclination I 
should be delighted. But he might pre- 
fer to be a butcher.” 

“And in that case ?” 

“IT shall endeavor to help him to se- 
cure a butcher’s shop in the best possi- 
ble business situation, and try to invest 
his legs of mutton with an air of pictur- 
esque distinction. I suppose that—with 


an effort—one might surround beef- 


steaks with an almost dramatic and lit- 
erary atmosphere.” 


Foundry Management and Poor 
Molders. 


HERE has been much said and pub- 
lished in THE Founpry lately on 
this subject, but the writers do not seem 


to have struck the right key note. We 
must remember that the foundry busi- 
ness in common with most all other 
trades has been completely revolution- 
ized in this country in the last fifty 
years by running into specialties, which 
by the use of machinery and superior 
modern equipments, has made it possi- 
ble to run certain lines of the business 
with very little skilled labor, and a good 
way to manage such shops would be to 
employ a good, practical molder that has 
had experience in running molding ma- 
chines, to act as instructor, whose duty 
should be to go around from man to 
man every day and teach them by dem- 
onstration in all the details, the quickest 
and best-known methods of making the 
work. Such a course would enable the 
proprietor to turn out good work with 
cheap labor and better profit. 

Now, I do not wish to be understood 
as detracting from the importance of 
having good mechanics in every trade, 
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for without them there can be but little 
progress among any people, as they are 
the pioneers of civilization and the pil- 
lars of science, as witness the opposition 
against the locomotive steam engine, 
whose inventor was laughed to scorn by 
wise heads of England when he pro- 
posed to run twenty miles an hour on a 
smooth rail. I believe there is as much 
brains at the bench as at the bar; there 
is as much at the anvil as there is in the 
pulpit, and there is infinitely more in 
the locomotive steam engine than there 
is in all the universities and other insti- 
tutions of learning throughout the coun- 
try where many of our young men are 
rendered unfit for the ordinary walks of 
life by being over-educated, too lazy to 
work and too proud to beg, resort to 
making a living by their wits, or turn 
defaulters and end their days in a peni- 
tentiary. 

And now, as to the lack of good mol- 
ders at the present day, my half-cen- 
tury’s experience in the foundry busi- 
ness convinces me that there are plenty 
quite as good and perhaps better work- 
men today than ever before, Eut there 
are a great many self-conceited men act- 
ing as foremen who claim to know it all 
and often cause men to lose their work 
by following their dictation. 

There seems to be a great variety of 
opinions among malleable iron founders 
and their experts in that line of business 
about the grade or quality of pig iron 
that is most suitable for making good 
malleable castings; also to the degree of 
heat it shall be melted and the time the 
molten mass shall remain exposed to the 
(lame in the furnace before it is suftiei- 
ently decarbonized to pour into the 
mold. Now, as the malleable is com- 
paratively a new branch of the foundry 
business, we naturally find a good many 
pretenders in it, some of whom can give 
is a chemical analysis of the mixture 
with the exact percentage of all the ele- 
ments, and yet be unable to bring out 
two heats exactly alike except by chance. 
Searcely any two of them quite agree in 
their methods, each claiming his to be 
the best, and all trying to keep it a pro- 
ound secret from the trade. Now, there 

re no secrets pertaining to the trade. 
\Vhat is known to one is known equally 


well to others. The hope for further 
progress must come through new dis- 
coveries and improved methods of doing 
the work. 

I believe that some time—perhaps in 
the near future—our blast furnacemen, 
by the aid of chemistry, will discover 
and blend a mixture of ores that will 
produce a strong, tough, soft iron that 
can be melted in a cupola in the usual 
way that will not require annealing. 
Hoping that this will prove an inspira- 
tion, let us patiently await its coming. 


The Krank’s Korner. 


BY COMO. 


HE gullability of the American pub- 
lic has been and no doubt will con- 
tinue to be the subject of much com- 
ment. In the face of the probability 
that the average American was one of 
the first on hand when that delusive but 
no less expensive article, conceit, was 
being dealt out, the statement appears 
void of many of the requirements neces- 
sary to an opinion founded on rock. But 
the fact remains, cold and all as it is, 
that we are gullable; in short, very 
much so, and in this accomplishment 
are surpassed by none, so far as we 
know, except possibly the occupants of 
the southern portion of that “tight little 
isle,” the location of which will instantly 
occur to the densest. 


*x ~ 
*x 


Gullability, whether acquired or in- 
herited, is so far as we are at liberty to 
say, confined to people in no particular 
vocation. In fact, the conviction forces 
itself upon us, that we are all more or 
less that way regarding matters and 
things that do not immediately concern 
us. If we, as foundrymen, were called 
upon, for instance, to say whether a cer- 
tain kind of wine that we happened to 
be sampling came to life in New York, 
Chicago, or Cincinnati, or was the gen- 
uine imported article, we in truth would 
not know exactly what opinion to ex- 
press. The fear of exposing our ignor- 
ance, together with the fact that experts 
often get fooled, and the danger of a 
sudden expansion of the head, due to 
having our expressed opinion seconded 
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by the agent, who would probably add, 
“you vas a vine shudge of goots, mine 
friendt,” would tend to prevent any out- 
burst of value which the conservative 
might be inclined to let fall. Reflecting 
somewhat on the uncertainty of things 
in general, we console ourselves with 
the fact that knowing ones often detect 
a difference in the same wine when 
placed in bottles with different labels, 
and that the ordinary individual cannot 
tell the difference between a 5 and 10- 
cent cigar, etc., etc. 


ee, 
*« 


We acknowledge our shortcomings in 
these and similar lines always bearing 
in mind that, “everyone to his own busi- 
ness,’ or some like expression, clearly 
accounts for our ignorance. But take 
us when we are at home, where we live, 
as it were on our own ground, at our 
own business—in short, in the foundry 

one could imagine the look of scorn, 
of contempt, the “I-know-you-have-a- 
wheel - in - your - head-and-rooms-to-rent- 
with-power” expression that would cross 
our countenance, as some worthy, pos- 
sessed with more than his share of 
ozone, would hint that we were buying 
the same pig iron under different names 
and found that the iron had merits un- 
der one name that it did not possess un- 
der others. Yes, that we had actually 
found a certain kind of iron unsuitable, 
and unknowingly had been induced to 
try the same iron under another name 
and found it to be just what we wanted. 

The expression, ““What fools we mor- 
tals be,” translated, abbreviated and ap- 
plied to the case at hand, would read, 
“What suckers,” leaving the determina- 
tion of the sucker to the reader. 


* * 
* 


We wi)) not tire the latter with an ac- 
count of what would likely happen to 
the accommodating individual mentioned 
above, if he persisted in his position, 
nor is it necessary to go to any great 
length regarding the fate in store for 
anyone with oxide enough to read a 
paper, embodying such hints and insin- 
uations before either of our learned 
foundry associations. We could rely on 
the fraternity doing their duty in a case 
of this kind, and doing it well. 


There is, however, another phase of 
the question which, though not immedi- 
ately affecting the present generation of 
pig iron agents, will undoubtedly have 
its effect on those to come; and in di- 
recting attention to it we wish to be un- 
derstood as being carried away by a 
philanthropic feeling for the future gen- 
erations of pig iron dealers only. 


* « * 


Experience has shown that the range 
ot names that can be applied to any 
commodity. To illustrate, the “Wild- 
wood by the Brickyard” and the “Wil- 
lows by the Dell,” of the real estate 
agent, has become somewhat moldy and 
unavailable for the present generation 
of agents, owing to the recklessness and 
lack of foresight used by their predeces- 


sors in christening every woodshed they 


wished to endow with a weighty dignity. 
The breeders of race horses have spent 
many a sleepless night and have long 
been at their wits ends to find suitable 
names for their stock, owing to this very 
same cause. The builders of palace cars 
have long ago exhausted the resources 
of the Indian and English languages 
and have, so we are reliably informed, 
begun an attack on the French and 
Spanish. Consider for one moment the 
vast array of available names already 
used by car builders and race-horse 
breeders, and you can form an idea of 
the thorns in the path of those who will 
occupy these callings in the future, anc 
of the temptations in the way of plagiar- 
ism that will beset and harass them. 


* ~ * 


Characterizing the manufacturers of 
bicycles, typewriters, sewing machines, 
and the pig iron agent as amateurs in 
this already worn out field, we would, 
prompted by a humane feeling for the 
successors of the latter, sound a friendly 
note of warning lest the available supply 
of names be exhausted and the pig iron 
dealers of the future be compelled to 
employ word inventors or originators to 
find names heavy enough to have the 
desired effect. 


Bethlehem Armor. 


HE Bethlehem Iron Co. have re- 
deemed their reputation for good 








work through the test of armor plate 
which took place at Indian Head on 
Tuesday. Some time since the Bethle- 
hem Iron Co. offered for acceptance a 
lot of 17-inch armor plate. The plate 
chosen for trial was known to be defect- 
ive and was demolished by the shots. 
We take from the New York Tribune 
the following account of the successful 
trial: 

The plate was attacked by a 12-inch 
high powered, rifle firing shell, weigh- 
ing 850 pounds. ‘The trial was con- 
dueted by Captain Sampson, Chief of 
the Naval Bureau of Ordnance, and was 
witnessed by a board of naval officers 
composed of Lieutenant-Commander 
Condin, Professor Alger and Lieutenant 
\ckerman. ‘There were also present 
President Lindermann, Lieutenant 
Meiggs and R. W. Davenport, of the 
Bethlehem Company. 

The results of the trial are highly 
satisfactory both to the government and 
to the manufacturers. They justify 
fully the claims of naval ordnance ex- 
perts that the Harvey process can be 
successfully applied to the thickest 
plates, and that plates so treated are 
superior at resisting penetration to any 
other kind of armor made at home or 
abroad. ‘The plate tested today was 17 
inches thick. It represents about 650 
tons of eurved armor intended for the 
harbettes of the battleship Massachu- 
setts. The plate was supported by 36 
inches of oak backing. Behind the 
structure was the usual quantity of 
earth. Facing the target was the same 
i2-inch rifle whose projectiles demol- 
ished the 18-inch Harvey plate in May. 
The gun was trained to strike the plate 
as nearly normal as possible, the devia- 
tion being less than 2° from the vertical. 

Lieutenant Mason of the navy di- 
rected the firing. The first round was 
to determine the plate’s resistance to 
cracking. The shot had a velocity of 
1410 feet per second and a striking en- 
ergy of 13,800 foot tons. It hit the 
target to the left and a little below the 
center. When the dense cloud of smoke 
cleared away it was found that the plate 
was practically uninjured. The shot 
had penetrated to a distance of only six 
inches. No cracks had been developed 
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nor was there any bulging in the rear. 
Around the shot hole could be observed 
the usual rough edged fringe brought 
out by impact on Harvey plates, but no 
discoloration was visible. The projec- 
tile, a Carpenter, was shattered into 
fragments, some of which flew to a dis- 
tance of 200 yards. So far the plate had 
passed a highly satisfactory test. 

The second shot was fired to deter- 
mine the plate’s resistance to penetra- 
tion, as required by contract stipula- 
tions. In this round the charge of pow- 
der was increased to 400 pounds, giving 
a velocity of 1,858 feet per second. The 
striking energy went up to 21,309 foot 
tons. The shot hit the plate to the right 
and a little above the center, nearly nor- 
mal to the vertical line, in a spot wholly 
unaffected by the first impact. It was 
found that the penetration was about 10 
inches. The point of the shell was 
welded in the plate; the other parts were 
completely wrecked and thrown to the 
front. The only injury to the plate was 
a fine line or crack extending from the 
shot hole to the edge. The crack did not 
open nor did it extend in more than one 
direction. In all respects the plate was 
ready for further terrific pounding. [t 
had kept out the projectile and was 
therefore acceptable. 

_ Naval ordnance experts are enthusias- 
tic over the results of the test. They 
regard the trial as conclusive proof that 
Harveyizing heavy armor does not in- 
juriously affect the plates. They also 
think that there is now no question of 
the practicability of treating the sur- 


face of even the thickest plates to the 
hardening process. — The [ron 4¢e. 


Notwithstanding the hard times, not 
every shop in the country is dull, but 
some are as full of work as ever. 
Among these is the Carondelet Foun- 
dry Co., of St. Louis, whose excellent 
product brings them al) they can do. 
In their foundry they are placing the 
best and most modern machinery for 
cheapening foundry processes. As a 
part of their equipment they are now 
adding the Ridgway Steam Hydraulic 
made by Craig Ridgway & Son, Coates- 
ville, Pa. 
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Lessons in Patternmaking for Man- _ inexpensiveness to make. The piston 
ual Training Schools. being in one piece also excludes the 
danger of any part coming loose when 
working, as is the case with one having 
a follower plate and bull ring. <A very 
reasonable objection that is sometimes 
VI. made against the design shown, is that 
the rings A and B must be sprung into 
place, and in doing so are liable to be 
twisted or broken, also after being 
ee 93 and 94 are two views of a pis- sprung in it is sometimes difficult to 
ton with rings in place, each view take the rings out of the grooves if re- 
being shown in part section. quired. The design however will make 


BY P. 8S. DINGEY. 
ENGINE PISTON AND RINGS. 
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The Foundry 


Piston and Piston Ring 





Though this design may not be the 
best for the piston, it is nevertheless one 
that is frequently adopted by engine 
builders because of its simplicity and 


a good exercise in patternmaking for 
the student. 

There are four ribs cast on the inside 
to strengthen the piston, and four holes 














cored through one end which are tapped, 
having plugs screwed into them. The 
pattern is constructed as represented in 
Figs. 95 and 96, being molded and cast 
in the position shown in Fig. %, 
which is a section of the pattern. It is 
built with three courses of segments six 
in each, the ends being made from nar- 
row strips, and what has been written on 
building cylinder heads will also apply 
here. The piece A in Fig. 96 is screwed 
on the inside of the pattern to support 
the ends and to prevent the molder from 
caving in the pattern with hammer and 
spike when drawing it. 

There are five core prints on the top 
of the pattern and one on the bottom, 
the two marked C and D are for the 
centre core, while the others are to carry 
the lightening or main core. 

Two views of the core box for the main 
core are shown in Figs. 97 and 98. It 
will be seen from this box that only one 
half of the core is made at one time, 
that B in Fig. 93 coincides with B in 
Fig. 97, thus the whole core is made in 
two parts and pasted together. Three 
piece C, D and E form the bottom of 
this box on which are built two courses of 
segments which are turned out on the in- 
side the same shape as shown by section 
in Fig. 93. A tefnplet had better be made 
as a guide to turn out the inside by, 
similar to that which was made for turn- 
ing the inner part of cylinder head in 
Fig. 87 (last article. ) 

The inside being finished, turn the 
hub with fillet and pin on it, locate it in 
the box and fit in the four ribs as shown, 
being sure to give each plenty of taper 
or draft, as this is one case in which an 
extra amount of draft can do no harm, 
and will help the coremaker immensely. 
Now turn the four small bosses with a 
hole in each, these bosses are for the 
purpose of making an extra thickness of 
metal for serewing in the plugs, shown 
in Fig. 93. On the back of the box fas- 
ten four pieces X, in Fig. 97, which will 
coincide with the bosses on the inside, 
hore the four holes through the box as 
shown, a little smaller than the small 
ends of the four prints on top the pat- 
tern in Fig. 95, after which let them be 
burned out with a round taper iron 
heated to about cherry red. * 
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The object of these four holes, is, that 
when making the main core, four round 
cores may be made on to it, for carrying 
the main core in the mold also for draw- 
ing off the vent and taking out the core 
sand from casting. These bosses and 
holes are only needed on one end, but 
the bosses are shown on both in Fig. 93 
because it is not worth while to stop 
them off when making the other half 
core—the four small cores however must 
be cut off on one half core. 


4 


Riser 








Fiy. 102 


Fig. 101 is a section of the mold and 
represents the manner in which the core 
is located—it is shown in the. cope. 
Four pieces of strong wire are anchored 
into the core and brought up through 
the four small cores for this purpose; 
the wires being fastened to crossbars 
placed on top of cope and _ blocked. 
These wires are put in on side of the 
centres of the small cores, to allow room 
for the vent holes. 





Some molders prefer to set this core 
in the bottom but it is a matter of taste. 
I have shown it hung in the cope, be- 
cause when anchored in the bottom, the 
metal is liable to float the core. Fig. 
102 is a plan of the mold with cope off. 

The piston rings are turned and cut 
off from a casting for which a pattern is 
shown in Figs. 99 and 100. The section 
in Fig. 99 shows it to be built up of five 
In the plan Fig. 100 are four 
lugs fastened on top of the ring, for bolt- 
ing the casting to face plate when turn- 
ing and cutting off the rings. 

Nearly all piston rings are turned 
larger than the bore of the cylinder hav- 
ing a piece cut out to allow them to act 
as a spring against the sides of cylinder. 
In order to make the rings spring more 
uniformly, they are turned eccentric as 
shown in plan, Fig. 100, but it is not 
worth while to do this on patterns for 
small rings, for large piston rings it is 
economy to turn the pattern eccentric, 
it being done in the following manner. 
After the inside or outside (preferably 
the inside ) is finished in the lathe, take 
the ring off the face plate and set it off 
the centre, half the difference of the 
thickness, in the opposite sides of /in 
ished ring, and then turn the outside 
part of pattern, if the inside has been 
first finished. Before taking the pattern 
from the face plate to set it off, the cen- 
tre outside should be rough turned, after 
setting it over and before turning it 
again, it will be necessary to balance 
the work by serewing on something on 
the side opposite the heavy part. 

The student must not forget to allow 
stock for finishing the piston and ring 
all over, and the ring pattern should be 
made about two inches and a haif longer 
than is actually needed, so that if a bad 
place inthe casting appears it can be 
turned off. 


courses. 


Messrs. Orr & Sembower, of Reading, 
Pa., manufacturers of steam engines, are 
building a new foundry to make their 
own castings. They expect to be ready 
to start some time in July. The foun- 
dry is to be fitted with the most modern 
labor saving machinery. ‘The cranes, 
which are being made by Ridgway «& 
Son, are the Ridgway Balanced Steam 
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Hydraulic. Messrs. Orr & Sembower, 
notwithstanding the unusual depression 
in business, have found the demand for 
their engines very good and are running 
to their full capacity, selling their en- 
gines as fast as made. When the new 
foundry is started they will have one of 
the most perfect plants in the country 
devoted to the manufacture of small en- 
gines up to 100 horse power. 


A Correction. 


In our issue of June 10, we stated 
that Smalley Brothers intended enlarg- 
ing their foundry at Saginaw, Mich. 
The item should have read that Smalley 
Brothers & Company intend enlarging 
their foundry at Bay City, Mich. 


A Suggestion. 


What might prove a feasable plan in 
the settlement of these contentions and 
serious disturbances that are repeatedly 
clouding the industrial atmosphere, is 
contained in the suggestion that it 
might be a good plan to have such legis- 
lative enactments passed as would com- 
pel the parties to these disturbances to 
select arbitrators at the end of say three 
or four days at the farthest, and failing 
to do this have the authorities refuse 
police or military protection to the party 
who fails to comply. 

In case an employer should refuse to 
arbitrate or consider a proposition look- 
ing towards a settlement, the authorities 
could refuse him the desired protection 
in running his works and he would be 
compelled to get along as best he could 
in the face of what opposition might 
manifest itself. 

If on the other hand the employees 
should prove ugly and not fairly inclined, 
the employer would have the benefit 
of all the protection he desired in se- 
curing and operating what help he 
needed. 

This it seems to us would exercise 
such an influence on the settlement of 
these troubles as to prevent the dis- 
graceful scenes the country has wit- 
nessed lately, and anything that would 
in any way mitigate the evil would be a 
blessing to the whole country. 
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The Foundry Trade. 

FE are not in a position to report an im- 
W provement since last month, in fact, 
actual conditions are much worse, as far as the 
volume of business done is concerned. This 
has been caused, however, by the great railroad 
disturbances, and the continued scarcity of 
coke, and while the effects have been felt more 
acutely in the West, the East has had its share 
of trouble from the lack of fuel. 

Never at any previous time since the late 
war, at all events, have so many causes com 
bined at one time to undermine the country’s 
prosperity. An unsettled tariff the 
shutting down for weeks of almost 
every bituminous coal mine, thus cutting off 
the fuel supply of thousands of manufacturing 
establishments; a coke strike that has injured 
greatly the iron and steel interests and through 


issue, 


several 


them the business world in general; and last, 
though not least, we have a railroad tie-up ac 
companied by riots and destruction of property 
that has in more than a dozen States simply 
paralyzed business of every kind and seriously 
atfected the country. 

One of the many lessons the business man 
can extract from this situation, is the wonder 
ful ability of the country to survive such a 
series of disastrous conditions without a whole 
sale panic and the fact that a degree of cheer 
fulness and hopefulness pervades the commer 
cial world at this time in the face of so much 
that is discouraging, speaks volumes for the 
future, when their disturbing influences are 
with. The Reviews, 
which probably covers the field as well as any 


done away Review of 
other journal, and is likely as good a general 
authority as we have, says in its July issue: 
“We are inclined to accept certain evidences 
that have come to notice which 
that a turn of the tide of 


our indicate 
business affairs will 
soon be apparent in all quarters. A return of 
industrial prosperity after a period of depres 
sion almost always comes without observation. 
The good times are upon us even while we are 
still imagiaing ourselves in the midst of bad 
times.” 

To this view of the situation we feel we can 
With 
the settlement of the tariff trouble, the railroad 
disturbances, and the scarcity of 


at this time lend a hearty endorsement. 


fuel over 
come, we believe this country is going to re 
cover quickly from its depression, and the fact 
that everybody occupies the position of a con 
all kinds, for all 
kinds of purposes, and in all kinds of quanti 


sumer, owing to stocks of 
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ties, are at the lowest ebb, is a most reassuring 
evidence, coupled with the cheapness of money, 
that there is going to be some business in the 
near future. 

In the foundry world there seems to be some 
evidence that an advance in the price of irons 
may be expected, and while it may not be of 
seriously large proportions, it is likely to be 
enough to leave a margin to furnaces and a 
large saving to heavy buyers, though most 
consumers appear willing to pay a good price 
for what they are sure to need rather than a 
low tigure for what they are not confident of 
using. 


The Scrap Heap. 

Chicago—the scene of so many bitter and 
uncompromising struggles between capital and 
labor, is again the seat of a war that is perhaps 
the most far-reaching in its effects of any labor 
disturbance America has yet known, and has 
been making that famous city its base of oper- 
ations for the past few weeks. 


* 
* * 


We do not care to discuss or refer to the 
cause of this trouble, or criticigee the action of 
any party or parties connected with it; the pa 
pers have been full of it and have been, be- 
sides, compelled to publish “extras” to accom 
modate the demand for the latest news from a 
scene that hourly brought fresh complications 
and startling announcements. 


There have been a good many lives lost in 
this last trouble, as there always are apparent- 
ly in little affairs of this sort, such as the an 
nual strike in the coke regions, the late coal 
unpleasantness, or the still-remembered little 
difference that the Carnegie Company (or Mr. 
Frick) had with some employees at Homestead. 


* 
* * 


There have been millions of dollars worth of 
railroad property destroyed in this as well as 
in previous affairs of its kind, and as there may 
perhaps be in others that are to come after. 
Passengers have been delayed at great expense 
in transit. Shippers of freight have lost for 
tunes, the mails have been delayed, and thous- 
ands if not millions of people have suffered 
more or less inconvenience and loss. 


* 
* * 


This sort of thing has been going on for a 
good many years and in a lesser degree we see 


it about us every day in the miniature disturb 
ances between employers and employees that 
crop up in all localities after causing great 
damage, occasionally the loss of life and bene- 
titing no one. 


* 
* * 


The position of capital and labor is some 
what similar concerning the necessity of 
strikes. Capital believes it is better to have a 
strike and lose large sums and valuable prop 
erty rather than make any concessions to em- 
ployees, while the latter prefer a strike in 
which they eventually lose, rather than accept 
employers’ terms, and the result is more disas 
trous and carries more widespread loss and 
suffering in this country in one year than any 
one imagines, and is really incalculable. 


* 
* % 


Now, in an age possessing the average inte! 
ligence we find in the nineteenth century with 
the amount of general knowledge, information 
and real ability to be seen in our legislative 
bodies everywhere, it would seem to us that it 
should be possible to enact some such legisla 
tion as would gradually limit and eventually 
prevent entirely these disgraceful proceeding: 


‘ 

The public -the whole people —are not indi 
rectly, but they are directly interested in these 
affairs, and while as a general thing they have 
no sympathy for rioting or destruction of prop 
erty, they are beginning to feel that the time 
has arrived when some equitable and feasible 
plan should be put in operation that would 
compel all parties to submit to an adjustment 
of their differences by State or federal official: 


* + * 

Laws should be enacted that all parties 
would observe, appointing government arbitra 
tors with full authority to act, and if after 
full hearing and the rendering of a decisivo: 
either party failed to agree we would all knoy 
upon whom to place the responsibility. 


. * 
K 5 


If our government is of such a nature that 
cannot enact such simple measures for the pro 
tection of its people, a radical change is neces 
sary, and any attempt in this direction woul 
be more productive of benefit than some of the 
measures our law-givers have recently bee! 
giving us, 











Pneumatic Hoists. 


HE rapidly increasing use of compressed 
air for many purposes, but especially in 
foundry and machine shops where it can be 
utilized to great advantage in many ways, es- 
pecially in the operation of pneumatic hoists, 
as led to considerable attention being devoted 
to the improvement of appliances for that pur- 
pose. 

The Pedrick & Ayer Company, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., have recently placed on the market 
u portable compressor possessing many new 
und desirable features, and which we illustrate 
herewith. 









It is of neat design, strongly and compactly 
built and can be located wherever a belt can 
he run to it and run almost continuously with 
out any attention whatever. 

It has two cylinders, the large or gathering 
cylinder and the small or compressing cylinder, 
the larger being 11 
ler only 6°, or about one-quarter the area of 
the targer one, the former being used to 
vather and furnish the free air to the smaller 
or compressing cylinder, the cranks being ar- 
runged opposite each other, thus making the 
iuachine quiet in running and well balanced. 


he cylinders are incased in a water jacket, 





in diameter and the smal 





AT uual 


yi 
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but can be used for a pressure of from 80 to 90 
pounds per square inch without its use. 

Its chief and most valuable feature, however, 
is the automatic belt shift that can be so regu 
lated as to shift the belt on to the loose pulley 
when the machine has pumped up to any de- 
sired pressure and stays there until the pres 
sure has fallen a few pounds, when back it 
goes to loose pulley, and the compressor again 
begins pumping. 

This automatic movement allows the air 
pressure to be maintained at a minimum stan 
dard, thus saving power, wear and tear of ma 


chine, cost of operating, etc. This same con 





cern are also making a 
hoists, illustrations of which are shown, and 
which are made to lift weights varying from 
300 to 1,500 pounds the height varying from 
three to eight feet, the standard height being 


line of pneumatic 


four feet. Where there is head room they can 
easily be attached to a traveler or jib crane and 
operated over a large space, the only limit be 
ing the length of rubber supply hose. The 
cylinders of all sizes up to and including six 
inches are made of seamless drawn brass tub. 
ing, drawn to a high pressure, the’ larger sizes 
being of cast iron. Attached to the cylinder 
at its side and running its whole length is a 
tube to which is attached the supply hose, 
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while at the bottom of cylinder is a special 
three-way valve arranged to admit, retain and 
exhause the air from cylinder. 

The valve is operated by the person using 
the hoist and requires no labor whatever, it be 
ing just as easy to lift a heavy as a light 





PEDRICK & AYER CO. PHILADA,PA, 























weight, and the speed regulated to a nicety. 
the main consideration in adopting this system 
of lifting is simply to run a pipe through the 
shop for the main supply, care being taken to 
see that all joints are tight to insure against 


leakage of air. 
Some Modern Bronzes, 
BY JAMES LARKIN, 


Commercial pig 


LUMINUM BRONZE: 
A copper almost invariably contains more 


or less dissolved cuprous oxide and occluded 
gases. The presence of these impurities tends 
to decrease the ductility of the metal, and their 
removal produces an astonishing increase in 
the tensile strength and general ductility. 

In this simple fact lies the secret of the ex 
cellent results obtained with the improved 
copper alloys, known as aluminum bronze, 
phosphor bronze, manganese bronze, deoxid 
ized copper, tempered copper, etc. 

The alloys of aluminum with copper show 
very different properties, according to the 
quantities of aluminum they contain. Alloys 


containing but little copper cannot be used for 
industrial purposes. With 60 to 70 per cent. 
of aluminum they are very brittle, glass hard 
and beautifully crystalline. With 50 per cent. 
the alloy is quite soft, but under 30 per cent. 
of aluminum the hardness returns, 

The usual alloys are those of 1, 2, 5 and 10) 
per cent of aluminum, the best results being 
obtained with the latter. With small bars cast 
in sand, perhaps the best physical results ob 
tained are: Elastic limit, 70,000 lbs. per square 
inch; tensile strength, 95,000 lbs. per square 
inch, with about 10 per cent elongation. With 
rolled bars much better results have been ob 
tained, more particularly as regards elongation 
The modulus of elasticity of aluminum bronze 
is about 18,000,000 lbs.; specific gravity when 
cast about 7.55, when rolled about 7.89. 

The structure of aluminum bronze is close 
and dense. ‘The melting point varies some 
what with the amount of aluminum contained 
in the bronze, the higher grades melting at « 
somewhat lower point than the lower grades 
The color of the 10 per cent. bronze is bright 
golden. The metal keeps its polish in the ai: 
may be easily engraved, and can be soldered 
with hard solder. 

In making aluminum copper alloys great at 
tention must be paid to the quality of the cop 
per used. Ordinary commercial copper ma) 
contain small amounts of antimony, arsenic o1 
iron, which the aluminum ean in no way re 
move, and which affect very injuriously the 
quality of the bronze. The aluminum bronzes 
seem to be extremely sensitive to the above 
metals, particularly to iron. This necessitates 
the employment of the purest copper; electro 
lytic copper is sometimes used when not tov 
high-priced, but Lake Superior copper is gen 
erally found satisfactory enough. Even the 
purest copper may contain dissolved cuprous 
oxide or occluded gases, and it is one of the 
functions of aluminum to reduce these oxides 
and gases, forming slag, which rises to the su: 
face and leaving the bronze free from their in 
Huences. If tin occurs in the copper it lowers 
very greatly the ductility and strength of the 
bronzes, but zinc is not so harmful. 

Care should also be taken as to the purity of 
the aluminum used, though its impurities are 
not so harmful as they would be if occurrin; 
in similar percentage in copper, since so much 
more copper than aluminum is used in these 
alloys. Yet the bronzes are so sensitive to th: 
presence of iron that an aluminum with as 
small a percentage of this metal as possible 








should be used. The silicon in commercial 
aluminum is not so harmful as the iron, but it 
does harden the bronze considerably and in- 
creases its tensile strength. The purest alu 

minum alloyed with the purest copper always 
produces the highest quality of bronze. 

For preparing the bronzes the following di 
rections are given: Melt the copper in a plum 
bago crucible and heat it somewhat hotter than 
its melting point. When quite fluid and the 
surface clean, sticks of aluminum of a suitable 
size are taken in tongs and pushed down un 
der the surface, thus protecting the aluminum 
from oxidation. The first effect is necessary to 
chill the copper more or less in contact with 
the aluminum, but if the copper was at a good 
heat to start with, the chilled part is speedily 
dissolved and the aluminum attacked. The 
chemical action of the aluminum is then shown 
by a rise of temperature which may even reach 
a white heat. Considerable commotion may 
take place at first, but this gradually subsides. 
When the required aluminum has been intro- 
duced, the bronze is let stand for a few min 
tes and then well stirred, taking care not to 
rub or screpe the sides of the crucible. By 
the stirring, the slag, which commences to rise 
even during the alloying, is brought almost 
entirely to the surface. The crucible is then 
taken out of the furnace, the slag removed 
from the surface with a skimmer, the metal 
again stirred to bring up what little slag may 
still remain in it, and is then ready for casting. 
It is very injurious to leave it longer in the 
tire than is absolutely necessary. No flux is 
required, the bronze needing only to be covered 
with charcoal powder. The particular point to 
be attended to in melting these bronzes is to 
handle as quickly as 
melted. 

The manufacture of aluminum bronzes on a 
large scale, as carried on by the Cowles Elec 
tric Smelting and Aluminum Company, is as 
follows: The furnace used consists of a brick 
box 1 foot wide, 5 feet long and 15 inches deep. 
‘rom opposite ends enter two immense elec 
trodes that are really electric light carbons, 3 
inches in diameter and 30 inches long. These 
ure partly contained in pipes that, in turn, pass 
through stuffing boxes in the ends, to exclude 
the air and at the same time admit of adjust- 
ng the electrodes. 

To protect the walls of the furnace from the 
ntense heat, it is lined “with finely powdered 
charcoal, which, having been first washed in a 
solution of lime water, retains its non-conduc- 


possible when once 
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tivity even after the particles have been par 
tially converted into graphite by heat. 

The bottom of the furnace is now lined to a 
depth of two or three inches with this fine, 
prepared charcoal, and by means of a sheet 
iron gauge, the walls of the furnace are covered 
with charcoal to the thickness of two inches. 

The charge consisting of about 20 pounds of 
corundrum, 12 pounds of charcoal and carbon, 
and 50 pounds of granulated copper, is placed 
about the electrodes to within a foot of each 
end of the furnace. A layer of coarsely proken 
charcoal is now spread over the charge and the 
sheet iron gauge withdrawn. The coarse char 
coal on top allows the escape of carbonic oxide 
gas formed during the process. An iron cover 
lined with fire brick is luted on to prevent the 
entrance of air. 

The charge is now prepared, and the furnace 
ready to be connected with a large Brush dy 
namo, capable of producing ‘0 horse-power of 
electric energy. In the circuit between the 
dynamo and furnace is an ammeter, designed 
to register from 50 to 20,000 amperes of current, 
which is controlled by a large resistance box, 
as the ends of the electrodes may at first be too 
close together to make it safe to start the dy 
namo. by watching the ammeter and moving 
the electrodes, the resistance box can be taken 
gradually out of circuit without producing a 
“short circuit” at the beginning of the Opera 
tion. In about ten minites, after the copper 
about the electrodes has become melted, the 
latter are slowly moved apart until the current 
becomes steady. It is now increased to about 
1,300 amperes and 50 volts. Carbonic oxide 
begins to escape from the orifices made in the 
top and burns in two white plumes of flame. 
By regulating the distance between the elec 
trodes, the current is kept constant for about 
five hours, and all parts of the charge are 
brought into the reducing zone. 

When the operation is completed, a resist 
ance is placed in the box and the current is 
switched into another furnace charged in a 
similar manner. The product is an alloy of 
copper containing 15 to 30 per cent of alumi 
num, and having a beautiful silver color when 
broken. ‘The copper performs no part in the 
reduction, but is employed to absorb the alu 
minum, which would otherwise be converted 
into a carbide. 

This alloy is now melted in an ordinary cru 
cible furnace and run into ingots which, after 
being analyzed, are remelted and sufficient 
copper added to produce the standard bronzes. 
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Two runs from the furnace described will 
produce about 100 pounds containing about 15 
per cent. of aluminum. 

When a 10 per cent. aluminum bronze is 
made by simple mixing of ingredients, it is 
brittle and does not acquire its best qualities 
until having been cast several times. After 
three or four meltings it reaches a maximum, 
at which point it may be melted several times 
without sensible change. As It cools rapidly 
large castings require some care to prevent 
cracking, s0 numerous runners and a large 
feeding head should be employed. The 10 per 
cent. bronze fuses at about the temperature of 
brass containing 33 per cent. zinc, and the 5 
per cent. melts at a somewhat higher tempera- 
ture. The former should be poured as cool as 
possible to produce sharp castings and should 
be kept covered with charcoal up to the mo 
ment of pouring. Considerable care must be 
taken in the preparation of “risers,” so that the 
metal will free itself of impurities. The metal 
can conveniently be freed from slag or other 
impurity when pouring into the mold. by the 
following method: A supplementary pot or 
crucible, with a hole in the bottom, is secured 
over the pouring gate of the mold. This hole 
is first plugged up by a carbon or iron rod 
heated to redness, and the pot is filled with the 
melted metal before the plug is withdrawn. 
This allows the oxide and slag to rise to the 
surface and admits only pure metal to the 
mold. It also prevents the oxidation that a 
stream of metal would suffer in pouring 
through the “pouring gate,” as is often prac 
ticed, 

The shrinkage of 10 per cent. aluminum 
bronze in casting is about 50 per cent. more 
than ordinary brass. 

\luminum bronze forges similar to the best 
Swedish iron, but at a much lower tempera- 
ture. It works best at a cherry red: if this is 
much exceeded, the metal becomes “hot short,” 
and is easily crushed. ‘The temperature for 
rolling is a bright red heat, and it is a curious 
fact that if the metal were forged at the tem- 
perature it is rolled, it would be easily smashed 
to pieces. If the temperature in the ordinary 
muftile in which it it is heated be allowed to 
rise too high, the bronze will frequently fall 
apart by its own weight. When in the rolls it 
acts very much like yellow Muntz metal. As 
it loses its heat much more rapidly than copper 
or iron, it has to be annealed frequently be 
tween rollings. 

An incident that occurred 


in the French 





postage stamp manufactory, Paris, may here be 
cited as illustrating some of the peculiar prop 
erties of aluminum bronze. Great trouble was 
experienced to procure a suitable die plate to 
place beneath the needles of a machine used 
for perforating sheets of postage stamps. At 
every blow, the needles passed through the 
holes in the die plate, and as there were 3(X) 
needles making rapid strokes, about 180,000,000 
holes were made per day. With this usage 
brass plates wore out in a day, and even stee! 
plates were speedily destroyed. A plate of alu 
minum bronze being substituted, lasted fo: 
months without renewal. 

Delta Metal. ‘This metal was patented in 
1882 by Alexander Dick, but it has exactly the 
same composition as sterro metal, which was 
introduced some years ago by Baron Rosthorn, 
of Vienna. It is composed of about 60 parts of 
copper, 34 to 44 of zine, 2 to 4 of iron, and 1 to 
2 of tin. 

The peculiarity of this and similar alloys is 
the content of iron, which appears to have the 
property of increasing the strength to an un 
usual degree. In making delta metal, the iron 
is previously alloyed with zinc in known and 
detinite proportions. When ordinary wrought 
iron is introduced into melted zinc, the latter 
readily dissolves or absorbs the former, and 
will take it up to the extent of about 5 per 
cent. or more. By adding the zinc iron alloy 
thus obtained to the requisite amount of cop- 
per, it is possible to introduce any definite 
quantity of iron up to 5 per cent. into the cop 
per alloy. Hiorns states that the inventor uses 
a small amount of phosphorus in combination 
with the copper to avoid the oxidation when the 
alloy is remelted. In some cases he uses tin, 
manganese and lead to impart special prope! 
ties. ‘The inventor claims that by this process 
the iron is chemically combined in the brass 
and bronze. 

The advantages claimed for delta metal are 
great strength and toughness. It produces 
sound castings of close grain. It can be rolle«| 
and forged hot, and can stand a certain amount 
of drawing and hammering when cold. It 
takes a high polish, and when exposed to the 
atmosphere tarnishes less than brass. 

When cast in sand, delta metal has a tensile 
strength of about 45,000 Ibs. per square inc! 
and about J0 per cent. elongation; when rolled, 
a tensile strength of 60,000 to 75,000 Ibs. pet 
square inch, and elongation of from 9 to 17 per 
cent. on bars 1.128 inch in diameter and 1 inc! 
area, 




















Delta metal can be forged, stamped and 
rolled hot. It must be forged at a dark cherry 
red heat, and care taken to avoid striking when 
at a black heat. 

Delta metal as manufactured by the 
“Deutsche Delta-Metall Gesellschaft” is com- 
posed as follows: 

Hot 


Conmibunsta. |..Cuat Wrought Kolled punched 
nstituents. lber cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 


COMBOR. «005000 { 55.94 | 55.80 55.82 54.22 
Te SORE or 0.72 | 1.82 0.76 1.10 
tron ee O87 1.28 O86 0.99 
Manganese.....| 0.81 0.96 1.38 1.09 
Zine ; | 41.61 40.07 11.41 42.25 
NIGNGE: 0c espns | Trace) Trace 0.06 0.16 
Phosphorus... . . | 0.013 0.011 Trace 0 02 

99.963 99.941 100.26 99 83 


Deo.ridized bronze. This alloy is manufac 
tured by the Deoxidized Metal Co., of Bridge 
port, Conn. It resemb’es phosphor-bronze 
somewhat in composition, and also delta metal, 
in containing zinc and iron. ‘The following 
analysis by Mr. Jas. S. de Benneville gives its 
average composition: 


Copper... ee eer 82.67 
Tin 12 40 
(0 A ee een Ser ee ie 3.23 
MOMs vise ci ssh ccwsedvuies 2.14 
SROs cedeciienwcencerenns re 0.10 
Silver pcaae sheets mere 0.0% 
Phosphorus eae ay ~ 0.005 
100.615 


It seems probable that some deoxidizing flux 
containing phosphorus, similar to that em 
ployed in the manufacture of phosphor-bronze 
is used in the manufacture of this alloy. De- 
oxidized bronze is largely used for wood-pulp 
digesters, as it is found to resist the action of 
sodium hyposulphite and sulphurous acid re 
markably well. 

|)eoxidized bronze wire has a tensile strength 
in the neighborhood of 150,000 lbs. per square 
inch. ‘The deoxidized copper wire made by the 
Deoxidized Bronze Company has a _ tensile 
strength of 70,000 lbs per square inch; and the 
deoxidized copper sheets. a tensile strength of 
from 30,000 to 50,000 Ibs. per square inch. 

Vanganese bronze. ‘This alloy has been 
used very extensively for casting propeller 
blades, both in this country and abroad. When 
cast in sand it has an average elastic limit of 
10,000 Ibs. per square inch, tensile strength 
about 60,000 Ibs. per square inch, with an elon- 
gation of 8 to 10 percent. When rolled, the 
elastic limit is about 80,000 Ibs. per square 
inch, tensile strength 5,000 to 106,000 lbs. per 
syuare inch, and an elongation of 12 to 15 per 

ent, 
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lor several years past manganese bronze ap- 
pears to have been made in large quantities by 
Mr. P. M. Parsons of the Manganese Bronze 
Company, Deptford, England, the manganese 
being added in the form of ferro-manganese. 
A portion of the manganese in the alloy thus 
added is utilized in deoxidation, while the re 
mainder, together with the iron, becomes per 
manently combined with the copper. The 
manganese once alloyed with the copper is not 
driven off by remelting, but usually the qual 
ity of the bronze is improved by remelting. 

Ferro-manganese is composed of manganese, 
7) parts, and iron, 25 parts 

An alloy of copper and manganese, the so 
called cupro-manganese, consisting Of copper, 
70.5 parts; manganese 25, and coal 0.5, is rec 
ommended as an addition to bronze. Of this 
composition, an addition of 2°, per cent. suf 
tices for most cases. The process is very sim 
ple. After melting the bronze masses, the 
metal bath is covered with pulverized char 
coal, and the pieces of cupro-manganese, pre- 
viously weighed and reduced to small pieces, ~ 
are allowed slowly to slide into the crucible. 
Fusion takes place instantaneously, but the 
crucible is for a few moments to be replaced 
upon the fire, in order to somewhat increase 
the temperature reduced by the addition of 
the cold pieces of metal. In pouring out, pro- 
ceed in the ordinary manner. ‘To inclose the 
oxide of manganese formed by this process, 
add to the charcoal with which the metal bath 
is covered, about one-half its quantity of pure 
carbonate of potash 

Alloys prepared with the assistance of cupro 
manganese, which are especially valuable for 
technical purposes, have the following compo 
sition: 


PARTS 
I IT III I\ 
Copper . rv 60 “5 60 
Manganese 25 25 x») oT) 
pee P 15 5 
ES. diweakeuass _ 10 
Nickel 10 10 


Phosphor-bronze. In 1868 Montefiore and 
Kunzel, of Liege, Belgium, observed that the 
tin in bronze progressively decreases by oxida 
tion during smelting, the tin oxide going partly 
into the slag and being partly dissolved in the 
melted metal, so that bronze originally com 
posed of 10.10 per cent. tin and 89.90 copper, 
after the fourth melting contained only 8.52 
tin and 91.48 copper. It was found that poling 
(stirring up the metal with a stick of green 
wood) eliminated the oxide combined with 
copper, but had no effect on the tin oxide. 
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Kunzel then tried the introduction of a little 
phosphorus, or “phosphoret of tin or copper,” 
into the mass, with the desired result. Bars 
cast from the same crucible of metal under the 
three conditions named, gave the following re 
sults: 


Len'then 
ing until 


Resistance. 


Condition of the mass Absolute Elastic rupture. 
of metal, Ib. per Ib. per 
square square Per cent. 
inch inch. 
Old bronze acne 22.982 17.020 2.0 
a poled... 24.922 17.709 2.8 
; deoxidized | oe : : : 
with phosphorus. \ 33.916 19.300 6.5 


Other experiments in phosphorizing alloys of 
copper, nickel, manganese and iron were not 
satisfactory, nor was that of using sodium in 
stead of phosphorus as a deoxidizer. ‘The ac 
tion of phosphorus in bronze is (1) to eliminate 
the oxides, and (2) to make the tin capable of 
assuming crystalline structure, thus increasing 
the homogeneity of the alloy, and thereby its 
elasticity and absolute resistance. Among 
other properties, phosphor-bronze emits sparks 
under friction less readily than gun metal or 
copper. It is peculiarly adapted for friction 
bearings; is easily rolled into sheets, and is 
very tough in that form. In sea water it oxid- 
izes at about one-third the rate of copper. 

The following are Kirkaldy’s figures for tena- 
city and ductility of phosphor-bronze wire No. 
16, Birmingham gauge: 


Phosphor-bronz 


Mater Load at fracture. 
ials 
Unannealed. Anne 
Per sq. Per sq Per sq 
mm. inch. mm 
Phos 72.3kilos 46 tons 34.7 kilos 
phor 2p le « lenge ts 
bronze | %.1 a 33.6 
of sev- | 85.2 ** (541 37.5 
eral Vigg.z * j621 “ |42.8 “ 
pro- gia ae lone m 
por 112.2 71.2 41.7 
tions. 106.3 ‘** (61.6 “ ‘45.4 


Cast Phosphor-bronze. 


Reduct 'n 


. Ultimate resistance. 
of section 


Elastic limit 


> - Per sq. Per sq. Per sy. Per sq. 
Per cent. mm inch mm. inch 
8.4 16.65 kilos 10.6 tons 37.0 kilos 23.5 tons 
1.5 17.38 “ 11. “ 132.5 ** (20.6 6 
33.4 11.6 ae (ie “« 1318 “119.9 


The content of phosphorus is imparted to 
the bronze by an addition of copper phosphide 
or phosphide of tin, both these phosphides be- 


They 
must be especially prepared, the best process 
being as follows: 


ing sometimes used at the same time. 


Copper-phosphide. A mixture of bone, ash, 
silica and carbon is placed in a crucible, and 
upon it a layer of granulated copper, which is 
in turn covered with the above mixture. The 
lid of the crucible is luted on. To make the 
mixture melt more readily, some carbonate of 
soda and glass may be added, or a mixture of 
pulverized milk glass with charcoal and pow 
dered coke is used for lining and covering it 
Take for example 14 parts of silica, 18 of bone 
ash and 4 of powdered carbon. This is mixed 
with 4 parts of soda and 4 of powdered glass, 
stirred up with a little gum water, and used to 
line the crucible. When this is dry, the copper 
is put in and covered with the same mass, and 
the whole is melted at a bright red heat. The 
copper obtained flows well, and has a reddish 
gray color. It contains 0.50 to 0.51 per cent. of 
phosphorus. 


According to another method copper-phos 
phide is prepared by adding phosphorus to 
copper sulphide solution and boiling, adding 
sulphur as the sulphide is precipitated. The 
precipitate is carefully dried, melted and cast 
into ingots. When of good quality and in pro 
per condition, it is quite black. 

Phosphide of tin is prepared as follows: 
Place a bar of zinc in an aqueous solution of 


e Wire, No. 16. 


Flonga 
tion. No. of twists before 

Length breaking. 

aled 5 inches. 
Per sq. Per Unan- An 
inch. cent. nealed. nealed 

22 tons 37.5 5.7 80 
I Tia 34.1 22.3 52 
2.8 * 42.4 13.0 124 
ws 14.9 17.3 83 
26.5 ‘ 16.6 17.3 66 
20. 42.8 15.0 60 


chloride of tin, collect the sponge-like tin sep- 
arated, and bring it moist into a crucible upon 
the bottom of which sticks of phosphorus have 
been placed. Press the tin tightly into the 


crucible and expose it to a gentle heat. Con 
tinue the heating until flames of burning phos 
phorus are no longer observed on the crucible. 
After the operation is finished, a coarsely crys 
talline mass of a tin-white color, consisting of 


pure phosphide of tin, is found upon the bo! 
tom of the crucible. 

















Phosphor-bronze is prepared by melting the 
iloy to be converted into it in the usual man- 
ner, and adding small pieces of° copper phos- 
phide and phosphide of tin. 

The phosphorus may also be introduced into 
the bronze as follows; Stick a bar of the phos- 
phorus into a tube of pinchbeck, one end of 
which is hammered together and closed tight- 
ly. After the phosphorus is put in, the other 
end is also closed. When the metal, which 
contains 32 parts of copper to 5 of zinc and 1 of 
tin, is melted, the tube charged with phos- 
phorus is pushed down in it to the bottom of 
the crucible by means of bent tongs. ‘The 
stick of phosphorus must be kept under water 
until it is to be introduced into the pinchbeck 
tube, when it must be carefully dried, as the 
presence of any moisture would be sure to 
cause the metal to spurt or fly about. 

\nother way of introducing the phosphorus 
is as follows: Get from a gas fitter about two 
feet of iron pipe, with a bore a little larger than 
the sticks of phosphorus; make an iron plug to 
tit the bore, and then drive it down one end of 
the pipe until the space will hold the quantity 
of phosphorus you wish to mix in the metal. 
Make a plug of tin about ', inch thick to fit in 
the bore. Now introduce the phosphorns in 
the space formed by the iron plug, and just tap 
the tin plug into the end of the pipe with a 
hammer. Stir the pipe about in the melted 
metal; the tin plug soon melts, letting out the 
phosphorus in the bronze baths. 

\ecording to Thurston, tive sorts of phos 
phor- bronze are considered to answer all re- 
quirements: 

0, Ordinary phosphor-bronze of 2 per cent. of 
phosphorus. 

|. Good phosphor-bronze of 244 per cent. of 
phosphorus, 

‘hese two numbers are in all cases superior 
to ordinary bronze and steel. 

2. Superior phosphor-bronze of 3 per cent. of 
phosphorus. 

3, Extra phosphor-bronze of 316 per cent. of 
phosphorus. 

|. Maximum phosphor-bronze of 4 per cent. 
of phosphorus. 

‘These three, according to Delalot, are super 
ior to any other bronzes. Above No. 4 phos 
phor-bronze is useless; below No. 0 it is infer 
ior to common bronze and steel. 
ire comparatively unoxidizable. 

Platinum-bronze. This bronze, which has 


Nos. 3 and 4 


been patented in various countries by Helonis, 


of Paris, is described as follows: 


by alloying 
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nickel with a small quantity of platinum it 
loses its oxidability and jis not attacked by 
acetic acid. ‘To prepare the alloy the nickel is 
melted, without flux, with the platinum and a 
certain quantity of tin. The following alloys 
are at present used: 


, ; Nickel Plat’'m Tin Silver 
For knives, forks and spoons. 100 1 Ww 


bells ererre. 1) 1 20 2 
’ fancy articles , 100 0.5 15 — 
* field glasses... 100 20 2 


A non-oxidizable bronze is as follows: Nickel 
6O parts, platinum 5 to 10, brass 120. 

Silicon bronze. This alloy appears to have 
been invented about 1881, by M. Weiller, of 
Angouleme. In experimenting with phosphor 
bronze wire for telegraphic and telephonic use, 
he found its conductivity was insufficient for 
telegraphic purposes, so he devised the alloy 
now called silicon bronze. 

The silicon-copper compound, from which 
the silicon bronze is produced, is made by 
melting in a graphite crucible a certain amount 
of copper with a mixture of fluor-silicate of 
potassium, glass, chloride of soda, carbonate of 
soda and chloride of calcium. It is claimed 
the silicon and sodium in this mixture absorb 
all the oxides present in the mass. 

The action of the silicon on the copper is sim- 
ilar that of phosphorus. It acts as a deoxidizer 
and, the silica formed being an acid, is a valu 
able flux for any metallic oxides remaining 
unreduced. 

Silicon bronze is chietly used for telegraph 
and telephone wires, wire made from it having 
the same resistance to rupture as phosphor- 
bronze wire, but with a much higher degree of 
electric conductivity. It also seems that, al- 
though wires made from this alloy are very 
much lighter than ordinary wires, they are of 
equal strength. 

According to E. Van der Ven, phosphor 
bronze has about 30 per cent., silicon bronze 70 
per cent., and steel 10'; per cent. of the elec- 
trical conductivity of copper. 

The following shows the composition of sili- 
con bronze used for wires: 


Telephone Wire A Telegraph Wire A 


Copper ..99.44 per cent. Copper 97.12 per cent. 
lin oer en. ' Tin ‘ . 1.14 sis 
Silicon 0.02 - Silicon . 0.05 

Iron... Trace Tron Trace 

Zine. ; seer 1.62 


99.99 per cent 1.85 per cent 


Steel bronze. The ordnance bronze known 
under this name is prepared in the Austrian 
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arsenals, the method of melting and subse- 
quent treatment in casting being kept secret. 
It is only known that the bronze contains 8 
per cent. of tin, and that the casting is affected 
in cold iron molds. The peculiarity of the pro- 
cess of manufacturing ordnance from steel 
bronze (also called Uchatius bronze after its 
inventor) consists in the piece, after being fin- 
ished to a certain extent, being subjected to a 
peculiar mechanical treatment. The calibre of 
the piece is made smaller than it is finally to be, 
and is then gradually enlarged to the required 
diameter by steel cylinders with conical points 
being forced through the cavity with the assis 
tance of hydraulic presses. In consequence of 
this peculiar treatment the cavity is, 80 to say, 
forged or rolled, the bronze acquiring the 
greatest power of resistance in those places 
which in firing are subjected to the greatest 
pressure. 
Tobin bronze. This alloy is practically a 
sterro or delta metal with the addition of a 
small amount of lead, which tends to render 
copper softer and more ductile. According to 
the inventor’s claims, the bronze can be forged 
and stamped at a red heat as readily as steel. 
Bolts and nuts can be forged from it by 
hand, and machinery when cold drawn. Its 
increased density and high elastic limit, and 
the facility with which they can be upset 
while hot, make it well adapted for special 
purposes. The bronze should be forged only 
at a cherry-red heat and never be worked at 
a black heat. 
Dudley: 


Analyses by Dr. Charles B. 


Pig Metal Test Bar (Rolled 
Per cent Per cent 
Copper 59.00 61.20 
Zinc ; 38.40 7 14 
Tin -- 2.16 0.00 
Iron : 0.11 0.18 
Lead. «. Gol 0.35 


“The Cyclone.” 


EALIZING the necessity of a thor- 
ough and efficient means for cool- 
ing and ventilating hotel kitchens, res- 
taurants, etc., at a moderate cost, the 
Huyett & Smith Manufacturing Co., of 
Detroit, Mich., have recently gotten up 
what they designate as the “Cyclone 
Ventilating Fan.” 

The qualities of the Standard Smith 
Ventilating Fan are too well known to 
require any comment, the only possible 
objection to it being the price, its sub- 
stantial construction making it impossi- 
ble to manufacture it at a price to com- 


pete with the many inferior makes on 
the market. We have up to this time 


withstood the earnest solicitations of 
our agents to get up a cheaper line of 
fans, but have finally suceumbed, and 
acknowledging the force of their argu- 
ments, that a large portion of the public 
using such machines consider simply 
the matter of price in making their pur- 


chases, we have designed and now offer 
for sale the “Cyclone Fan” herewith il- 
lustrated, and we claim that it is a better 
fan as to its durability, design, finish 
and effectiveness than any other fan on 
the market excepting the “Smith.” We 
are enabled to make prices on this line 
of fans to meet those quoted on fans 
which are in no way to be compared 
Having for years been the largest man 
ufacturers in the country of this type of 


machinery, we intend to retain that po- 
sition and to largely increase our pro- 
portion of the business by being able to 
meet every demand of the trade. 
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The Cyclone Fans are furnished with 
pulley or with direct attached electric 
motors. : 

The motor attached to this fan is what 
is known as the Fuller Patent Electric 
Motor, and is furnished with a three- 
speed switch. The pole pieces of the 
motor being parallel with the fan shaft, 
the spider or arms of the fan frame _ be- 
ing utilized as a keeper of the two mag- 
nets, the breaking space of the poles is 
brought into a vertical position, remov- 
ing all danger of short-circuiting the 
magnetic lines of force across the poles, 


which is done by the fan blades in the 
use of an ordinary motor. ‘The commu- 
tators are built of numerous sections 
thoroughly insulated with mica, which 
is an additional safeguard against short- 
circuiting aud “burn-outs,’ from which 
uo difficulty is experienced in the use of 
this motor. 

This combination fan and motor is 
carried in stock by the Huyett & Smith 
Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich., and 
at their various branches, wound for 110 
and 220 volt currents, and they can fur- 
nish them wound for any voltage. 


A New Portable Core Oven. 
A FEW years ago the Millett Core 


Oven Co. placed on the market 
what was known as the Millet Core 
Oven, with the operation of which our 
readers are familiar. They have, how- 
ever, acceded to a very evident demand 
for a smaller portable oven and have 
now completed and placed on the mar- 
ket one that they claim fills the bil) in 
every respect. 


It is 46 inches high, 30 inches wide, 
36 inches deep, with 94-inch legs. The 


tire box is 84 inches square. The cut 
shows oven with two doors open. There 
are four doors 5 inckes high and one 18 
inches high, and as each tray or shelf 
has two doors attached to it, one closing 
the oven when the other is open, the 
convenience of the arrangement can be 
easily understood and appreciated by 
foundrymen. 


It seems to us that there are a very 
large number of foundries in the coun- 
try in which such an oven as described 
should be available. 
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James Chalmers. 


The Unvarnished History of a Common 
Man. 


BY W. EDWARD. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
NUMBER.) 
USED to think that whatever other 
labor might be displaced by machin- 
ery, the molder would always be safe, as 
they could never invent a machine to 
set gaggers and “pound” sand. But in 
this | was very much mistaken, as | 
have since learned by experience, and 
now some of the most intricate work is 
made on machines. I had been in 
Huntington about three months and had 
no suspicion of being laid off, as there 
appeared to be plenty of work and very 
few molders coming through, so I was 
somewhat surprised when the foreman 
informed me that he would need four or 
five floors in that end of the shop to 
make room for some molding machines 
which they had decided to put in, and 
he would have to lay me off. ‘The no- 
tice was so short and so unexpected that 
| had no plans made and hardly knew 
which way to turn. Th2 south was re- 
ported to be booming, and in nearly 
every paper [ picked up I read of the 
marvelous growth of a number of south- 
ern towns and the great demand for 
skilled labor. I reasoned that a newly 
developed country was the place for a 
young man, as there would naturally be 
more opportunities for advancement 
than in those places which were more 
thickly settled. 

Without giving much thought to what 
particular part of the south I should go 
to, and having only a vague idea of the 
country, | decided to go south in search 
of work. It did not take me long to 
make up my mind, and it was no sooner 
made up than I acted upon it, and a few 
days after | was laid off found me en- 
route to Roanoke, Va. The new car 
shops of the N. & W. were located there 
and | thought there would be as good 
opportunities there as anywhere else, 
but in this | was mistaken, as | found 
the place crowded with northern men 
looking for work, who had _ probably 
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been attracted by the same idea. I only 
remained in Roanoke three days and 
then pushed on to Knoxville, Tenn. 1 
was equally unfortunate there, and afte: 
making the round of the shops I left the 
next afternoon for Chattanooga, which | 
had heard was on a boom, It was the 
middle of January and the weather was 
intensely cold when I[ left Huntington, 
and | found a perceptible change as | 
went south, so that there was some com- 
fort in getting away from the coli 
weather. It was after dark when I ar- 
rived in Chattanooga, and my first care 
was to hunt up a hotel. This was no 
easy task and [ went from place to place 
to find that every hotel in the city was 
crowded with real estate boomers ani 
men from the north anxious to invest 


‘their money in southern property. It 


looked for a time as if I would be com- 
pelled to wander around the streets a)! 
night or sleep in a chair, but after wan 
dering around for two hours, I found a 
small hotel on a side street where | 
managed to get a room for the night 
The place did not have a very inviting 
appearance, but it was “Hobson’s choice’ 
with me, either to put up there or sleep 
on the street. I had been very econom- 
ical while in Huntington, and with what 
| had saved in Belmont 1 had the neat 
little sum of $400 in the bank when | 
was laid off. It was a foolish thing for 
me to do, but on leaving there | had 
drawn all of my money from the bank 
and carried it in my pocket. The fact 
of my having so much money about me 
and the general appearance of the house 
made me uneasy, and when I went to 
my room I earefully locked the door 
and saw that both of the windows were 
fastened securely. Taking the roll 

money from my pocket | placed it under 
my pillow, and after putting out the 
light | went to bed. I am naturally a 
sound sleeper and was completely tired 
out with traveling and tramping around 
the streets, so that I soon fell into a 
sound sleep. When I awoke it was 
broad day-light, and I lay for a few mo- 
ments half awake, puzzling over the fact 
that my lamp was burning, when I was 
almost positive that | had put out the 
light before going to sleep. I could not 
account for it, and suddenly remember- 
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ing my money, you may imagine my 
feelings when, putting my hand under 
my pillow, I found it was gone. In a 
moment twas out of bed thoroughly 
awake, eagerly searching my pockets, 
hoping that | might be mistaken in 
thinking I had placed it under my pil- 
low, but the pockets were empty except 
for a few dollars in change which I had 
left in them, and I was forced to admit 
that my money was gone. I went to 
the windows and found them fastened 
as they had been the night before. The 
doo” was also locked, but the key instead 
of being in the door was lying on the 
tloor, and I concluded that the robber 
had entered by the door. .1 rushed 
down stairs and informed the landlord 
of my loss, but he refused to believe 
that I had so much money about me, 
claiming it was only a scheme to get out 
of paying for my lodging. Without 
wasting any words with him I rushed to 
the police station and laid my complaint 
before the chief of police. It was very 
evident that he did not believe my story 
and protested to me that the house had 
always borne a good reputation, but he 
detailed a detective to work on the case 
and investigate the matter thoroughly. 

So far as I was concerned that was the 
last of it. An investigation was made 
by the police, but no clue to the robber 
was obtained, and I could not even prove 
that I had that amount of money 
with me. 

The few dollars 1 had left in my 
pocket were not enough to last mea 
week, and in a very gloomy frame of 
mind I made the round of the shops in 
search of work. I found conditions the 
reverse of what I had been lead to be- 
lieve by the newspaper reports. Work 
Was searce, wages were low and the 
town was full of molders looking for 
work. 1 had the offer of one job, but I 
was not willing to work for $2 a day, 
and that was all that was offered. It 
liad been my intention to go to Birming- 
lam if I failed in getting work in Chat- 
tanooga, but I learned from men who 
lad just come from there that so many 
northern mechanics were flocking there 
attracted by the lying newspaper reports 
that it was impossible to get a job of 
aly description, and the police were ar- 


resting strangers and working them on 
the streets in chain gangs, a feature that 
is peculiar to the south. Not caring for 
any such experience I determined to 
give Birmingham a wide berth, and the 
third night after my arrival in Chatta- 
nooga I jumped a freight for Memphis, 
after asking the chief of police to write 
to me there if he learned anything of 
my money. This was my first experi- 
ence on the road as a tramp, and it was 
hard enough to deter most men from a 
second trial of it. New Decatur was 
only on paper then and there was no 
shop of any size between Chattanooga 
and Memphis, but I stopped at several 
of the small towns along the road think- 
ing I might be able to strike work in a 
small town where | would miss it in a 
large city. 


It was on a Sunday morning when I 
reached Memphis, four days after leav- 
ing Chattanooga, cold, half starved and 
thoroughly disgusted with myself and 
everything else. There is a vast differ- 
ence between riding in a palace car, 
warm and comfortable, and riding in an 
empty box car, your body blue with 
cold and your stomach cramped with 
hunger. To make the situation more 
disagreeable, a cold rain began falling 
about daybreak and continued all morn- 
ing. As I rolled out of the box car and 
commenced to stretch my stiffened limbs 
I noticed another man get out of the 
car next to me, and I immediately ac- 
costed him. I found that he was a car- 
penter from Virginia, and about in the 
same condition as myself. It is said that 
misery loves company, at any rate we 
decided to join issues and stand by each 
other until something turned up; if we 
could not find anything to do in Mem- 
phis we would travel together. The 
sum total of my wealth was 30 cents, but 
my partner was a little better off, and he 
proposed that we find something to eat. 
After a warm breakfast we both felt 
better and started out to hunt up the 
shops and foundries where we could 
look for work the next day. I still had 
some hopes of hearing something of my 
lost money, although there was no letter 


for me at the postoftice, and I decided to 
try and stay there until I could write to 
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the chief of police in Chattanooga and 
get a reply. 

We passed the day walking the streets 
and at night retired to a box car half 
full of cotton seed, which we had dis- 
covered in our rambles. The next morn- 
ing | made the round of the shops in 
the hope of getting work, but I found 
that one shop was shut down altogether, 
while the other two were running short- 
handed and only making nine hours a 
day. Seeing no hope for work in the 
foundries, I made the round of all the 
factories, but with no better success. 
lor three days we tramped around the 
city almost begging for work, but noth- 
ing could we find to do. Our condition 
was desperate. We had spent our last 
cent and were half starved by the strict 
economy we had been forced to in order 
to make our small stock of money hold 
out. 

In leaving Chattanooga I had been in 
a quandary what to do with my trunk, 
hut I finally decided to express it to 
Memphis in hopes that I would be able 
to get work there and pay the charges. 
In our extremity | decided to sell my 
trunk and its contents for anything | 
could get, so that it would keep us from 
starving. After some trouble I found a 
second-hand clothes man who was will- 
ing to go to the express office and look 
at it, and after a great deal of talk he 
agreed to give me $8 and pay the ex- 
press charges for the trunk full of 
clothes which had cost me not less than 
+100. I managed to get two suits of 
under clothes out of it, but everything 
else went, so that in little more than a 
week I lost everything I had except the 
clothes | stood in, and I was not sure 
how long I could keep them. 

Our first care on receiving the money 
was to get a good, warm meal, some- 
thing we had not eaten for three days. 
A man can hardly realize the effect of a 
good dinner until he has lived on short 
rations for a week or two, more especi- 
ally if the weather is cold and raw. 
After eating a hearty dinner and enjoy- 
ing a smoke I| actually began to feel 
cheerful in spite of my loss and subse- 
quent hard luck, and to think the world 
was not so bitter and hard after all. The 
sun was shining and the weather warm 


and pleasant, which of itself was caleu- 
lated to make us feel cheerful after a 
week of cold and gloomy weather. As 
soon as we had finished our dinner we 
began to lay our plans for getting out of 
town, as it was useless to stay any 
longer in Memphis. After consulting 
some railroad maps we decided to strike 
for Vicksburg, Miss., and in the event 
we failed to get work there we would go 
on to Texas. As soon as we reached this 
conclusion we made for the railroad 
yards, but were unsuccessful in getting 
a train and, learning that there would 
be no more trains out before morning, 
we started to walk out of town, prefer- 
ring that to waiting around the streets. 
By sun-down we had made thirteen 
miles and camped for the night in a gin 
house, after eating a lunch which we 
had brought with us. Karly the next 
morning we took the road again, buying 
a meal at a farm house along the road, 
and by 4 o’clock we had made 25 miles 
when we came to a little town on the 
railroad which consisted of three stores, 
a saw-mill and some negro cabins. Stop 


ping at the store to get something to 
eat, we inquired of the storekeeper if 
there was any show for work of any 


kind. A man sitting behind the stove 
on hearing our question came forward 
and asked us what we were. My part- 
ner replied that we were carpenters. He 
then said that he had a few cabins to 
build and, pointing out a cabin similar 
to what he wanted, asked what we would 
charge to build them. After figuring on 
the work, my partner agreed to build 
the houses for a certain figure, and the 
bargain was concluded. He had the 
material all ready and would furnish us 
with tools so that we could go to work 
the next morning, but as there was no 
place for us to sleep we would have to 
walk four miles to the next station 
where there was a hotel, and come back 
in the morning until some arrangement 
was made for finding us a place to sleep 
near our work. In a very happy frame 
of mind we tramped the four miles, and 
after a hearty supper, went to bed, leav- 
ing instructions to be called at 5 o'clock 
in the morning. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








Improved Core Rod Cutter and 
Shear. 

HE accompanying illustration shows a very 

convenient foundry tool and one that 

few, especially jobbing or machinery foundries 
can afford to do without. 

it will cut round iron up to *, inches diam 

eter with ease, and with the guage attached, 

which can be set to any length up to 15 inches, 





allows of very rapid work, doing away alto 
yvether with the slow pinchers or anvil block 
process. ‘lhe shears are of tool steel, 4 inches 
in length and can readily be removed for 
sharpening. The handle is of malleable iron 
ind 15 inches long, giving great lever power in 
connection with the peculiar arrangement in 
ihe mechanism of the jaw. Weight, 35 pounds. 


lnclosed please find $1, for which 
please send ‘THE FouNDRy for one year. 
\in much pleased with it, and as oppor- 
tunity offers, will try to induce others to 

subseribe. M. W. ALLEN, 
Portsmouth, Va. 


Do You Take a Vacation? 
if so, you'll be interested in the handsome 
summer tourist book of the Queen & Crescent 
Koute. Send 4 cents in stamps to W. C. Rin 
eurson, G, P. A., Cincinnati, O., and get a copy. 


The Beauty of Niagara 


(an never be described and it has never 
been pictured so adequately and satis- 
factorily as in thesplendid portfolio just 
issued by the Michigan Central, “The 
Niagara [alls Route.” It contains fif- 
teen large plates from the very best in- 
stantaneous photographs, which cannot 
be bought for as many dollars, All 
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these will be sent for ten cents, by 
Frank J. BramuHati, Advtg. Agent, 
Michigan Central, 402 Monadnock 
Block, Chicago. 


Good, Better, Best. 

The Springfield Cupola Co., Spring- 
field, Ohio, write us that they are in re- 
ceipt of more inquiries, and have more 
orders in prospect than at this time a 
year ago. Among their recent sales 
they report the following: “The Hubler 
Mfg. Co.” Lancaster, Pa. “Fred 8. Ben- 
jamin”, Reed City, Mich. “Zimmerman 
& Wesselosky Foundry Co.” Dayton, 
Ohio. “Union Mfg. Co.” Boyerstown, 
Pa. “The Sackville Foundry”, (Charles 
Fawcett, Prop.) Sackville, New Bruns- 
wick. “The Lincoln Foundry & Machine 
Co.” Pittsburg, Pa. “The Chandler Ad- 
justable Chair & Desk Co.” Walpole 
Mass. 


Personal. 

James S. Catfrey, for nine years fore- 
man of the Phoenix Foundry, at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has become a member of 
the firm, which will be known hereafter 
as Smith & Caffrey. 

A. B. Todd, founder of the Todd 
foundry and Machine Co., of Tacoma, 
Wash., was severely clubbed and kicked 
by strikers because he has been running 
a Northern Pacitic passenger locomotive 
since the strike. His injuries may prove 
fatal. 


Chattanooga Foundrymen. 


The Foundrymen’s Association of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., held their regular 
monthly meeting June 3, and a great 
deal of interest was shown in the mat- 
ters under discussion. Arrangements 
were made that at their next meeting an 
eminent chemist will deliver an address 
on the properties of iron and the tests 
and mixtures of the same. 


The abandoned graphite mines at 
Pughtown, Westchester Co., Pa., have, 
it is stated, been opened up by Reading 
( Pa.) capitalists. 


The total cost of a ton of pig iron in 
the Birmingham district is approxi- 
mately $8.82. 
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Obituary. 


Mr. George Sweet, of Danville, N. Y., 
a pioneer and familiar figure on the 
streets, died on June 20, aged 75, of 
heart failure. ‘The deceased was for 
many years part owner of the foundry 
at Cumminsville, which had recently 
been incorporated as the George Sweet 
Manufacturing Co. 

Mr. Morrison a most respected citizen 
of Green Island, N. Y., a stove mounter 
and for years foreman of the foundry 
department of the Empire Stove Works, 
Albany, N. Y., died recently, aged 75 
years. 


The Fire Fiend. 


The Lima (O.) Steel Foundry burned. 
loss, $30,000; insurance, $10,000. 

lire destroyed Eckarth & Co.’s brass 
foundry, No. 32 Columbus st., Cleve- 
land, O., on the night of June 8. Loss, 
$3,000. 

Fine destroyed the foundry wing of 
the Atha & Illingworth Steel Works, at 
Harrison, N. J. Loss, $5,000; fully in- 
sured. 

The plant of the Pittsburg Malleable 
lron Co., on Smallman st., near Thirty- 
third, was damaged to the extent of 
$5,000 by fire. 

Fire broke out in the foundry of Ar- 
mitage, Herschell & Co., Mechanic st., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., at 1 a. m., 
June 22. Loss, 1,500; insurance, 
82,500. 

The brass foundry of Theodore Bb. 
Roham, located at the southwest corner 
of Thirtieth and Ludlow sts., West Phil- 
adelphia, was totally destroyed by fire 
on the morning of June 235. 
2000. 

The Bridgeford Stove Foundry, Sev- 
enth and Water sts., Louisville, Ky., 
was damaged by fire June 24 to the ex- 
tent of $10,000. The damaged portion 
of the foundry will be rebuilt at once 
and work resumed as soon as the pat- 
terns can be replaced. 


| JOSS, 


On June 5 the foundry department of 
the Alex. Kk. Rarigs Machine and En- 
gine Works, of Buena Vista, Va., was 
totally destroyed by fire. The fire orig- 
inated from sparks from the cupola fall- 


ing on composition roof. Loss, $35,000; 


insurance, $10,000. 


Among the Foundries. 

Littlefield’s Foundry, Albany, N. Y., 
will start up for the season next week. 

The Madison (Ind.) Stove Foundry 
resumed operations on July 5. 

The Enterprise Lron Works, of Albert 
lea, Minn., are busy. 

The Pike Foundry, of Newark, Cal., 
took off their first heat on May 26. 

The rebuilding of the stove foundry 
owned by the Andrews Estate, Youngs- 
town, O., has been commenced. 

The Wehrfritz Foundry and Machine 
shop, Little Rock, Ark., is completed 
and will shortly be ready for business. 

The Blue Valley Foundry, of Man- 
hattan, Kan., is having a large run of 
work in spite of the business depression. 

The new foundry being erected by the 
Norwalk Foundry and Machine Co., 
Norwalk, O., is about completed, and it 
was expected the first heat would be run 
off on June 15. 

The new foundry put up in Water 
ville, Minn., by Rohlfing Bros., is nearly 
completed. 

The works of the Cutler & Proetor 
Stove Co., at Peoria, Hl, have been 
started with a full force of men, afte: 
a four weeks’ shut down due to the coal! 
strike. 

The Radford Pipe and Foundry Co., 
Radford, Va., have added a 96" shell 
cupola to their plant, of the Whiting 
Foundry Equipment Co. (Chicago ) 
make. 


The buildings of the new foundry fac 
ing mills, at Lehighton, Pa., are well! 


under way. They will be four stories 
high and have a capacity of 300 tons of 
facing per month. W. H. and J. B 
Deshler are interested. 


Rh. B. Whitaker, of Kenosha, Wis., 
has purchased the entire capital stock ot 
the Whitaker Engine and Skein Co. 
and will continue with the good business 
and financial standing that the old com 
pany has enjoyed for the past twenty- 
nine years. 











The St. Louis Railway Works and 
Foundry Co. bave increased their capital 
stock from $15,000 to $30-;000. 

W. Heck and Anton Kacerovsky, of 
Kewaunee, Miss., are in Chicago, select- 
ing machinery for their new foundry 
and machine shop. 

The Victor Colliau Estate have 
shipped one of their large 60-ton cupola 
furnaces to the P. Hayden Saddlery 
Hardware Co., of Columbus, O. 

Nelson & Huser, of Albert Lea, Minn., 
expect soon to have their foundry in 
operation, as their prospects for a busy 
season are good. 

John Reynolds, of Ballston, Pa., who 
has operated the foundry on Bath st., 
has purchased the Harris foundry, on 
Ford st., where he will make extensive 
repairs and occupy about August 1. 

Robert Witherell & Co., of Chester, 
Pa., have been negotiating for the pur- 
chase of additional property with a view 
to enlarging their foundry. ‘This move 
has been made neceesary on account of 
a lack of available foundry space which 
has been growing gradually less as busi- 
ness has increased. 


Our Question Box. 

A subseriber to THe FouNpry desires 
some information concerning the sub- 
ject of chilled mold boards for plows. 
He wishes some suggestion that will 
facilitate the casting of these boards as 
strong and tough as possible. In case 
answer is made not to chill entirely 
through, the question arises how to 
avoid it and at the same time chill over 
the entire surface evenly. 

Kprror Founpry: 

The trouble mentioned by your corre- 
spondent regarding his mold board be- 
ing too weak and chilled entirely 
through, is easily remedied by adding 
iron high in silicon or a hot-blast iron 
of most any kind. 

The trouble is, his iron is too hard 
ind it needs softening. If he will take 
. 50-Ib. hand ladle of the iron he uses 
nthe mold boards and dissolve in it 
say Lor 2 Ibs. of what is known com- 
uercially as silicon pig, or softeners, he 
will find on breaking the casting that 
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there will be a skin of soft iron on the 
sand side of it. This is the quicker and 
most practical way of arriving at the 
proportions of each iron necessary to 
produce the desired result. 

If the proportion named does not 
form a body of soft iron, back of the 
chill, deep enough, he can add more or 
less, as the occasion demands, until he 
arrives at a mixture that will give the 
required strength and depth of chill. 

JOHN W. SNYDER. 


New Foundry Enterprises. 


The Gibson Co., of Port Washington, 
Wis., are building a large foundry and 
machine shop. 

The new foundry and machine shop 
of the ‘Taylor Bros., Clinton, Ga., is ap- 
proaching completion. 

Work has been commenced on a new 
building 40x180 feet, at Leelair, LIL, to 
be used as an iron and brass foundry. 

There is talk of starting a stove foun- 
dry at Lewiston, Ll. The board of trade 
can give information. 

The Kalamazoo Foundry and Machine 
Co. are building an addition to their 
foundry. 

Ullman & Black have leased the foun- 
dry of the Ashland Maehine Co., of 
Ashland, ©., and will continue the man- 
ufacture of plow points. 

The Haney & Campbell Co., have 
leased the Lias Foundry, of Bellevue, 
la., and wi'l run it in connection with 
their machine shops. 


Arrangements are being perfected for 
the early construction of the Bartow 
foundry and Machine shops, of Bar- 
tow, Ila. 


Articles of incorporation were granted 
June 8 to the Mahoning Foundry Fac- 
ing Mills, of Allentown, Pa.: capital 
stock, $22,000. 


The Kansas City Car and Foundry 
Co. have been organized to build a car- 
wheel and cable-drum plant at Armour- 
dale, near Kansas City. The entire is- 
sue of stock has been taken, and the 
plant is expected to be completed in 
four months. ‘The Missouri Car and 
Foundry Co., of St. Louis, are interested. 
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U. M. Neal has leased a tract of Jand 
in Auburn, Me., and will build a foun- 
dry 40x90. 


The Britton Rolling Mill Co., of 
Cleveland, O., recently received two 
gears, 74 feet diameter and 16 feet face, 
weighing six tons each. 


©. M. L. Meissner, Jr., C. A. Meiss- 
ner and W. M. Spencer have incorpor- 
ated the Southern Pump and Foundry 
Co., of Birmingham, Ala. 


A building 40x80 is in course of erec- 
tion for Wilt & Anderson, Johnstown, 
Pa. They expect to manufacture stoves 
and jobbing castings. 


Architect R. F. Thompson has let the 
contracts for the rebuilding of — the 
Poultney Foundry and Machine shop 
buildings, of Youngstown, ©. 


The inhabitants ef Waterville, Me., 
are much pleased over securing the loca- 
tion of a large foundry and machine 
shop, the building of which has been 
practically assured. 


A movement is on foot in ‘Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., to seeure the establishment of a 
foundry and machine shop in that local- 
ity. The board of trade can give infor- 
mation. 


The brick walls for the foundry and 
blacksmith shop at South Geneva, II1., 
are about completed and the core oven 
put in. Supt. Search expects to begin 
operations the first or middle of August. 


The Johnston & Jennings Co., of 
Cleveland, ©., was incorporated June 25, 
by Robert Johnston, M. R. Swift, Geo. 
C. Jennings, John G. Jennings, Jr., and 
N.S. Calhoun. The capital is $75,000, 
and they expect to do a general foundry 


business. 


The Howard Harrison Ilron Co., of 
sessemer, Ala., contemplate doubling 
the capacity of their general foundry. 
The company are already engaged in 
turning out a general line of sugar mill 
machinery, and will add the necessary 
tools to turn out sugar mills complete. 
One hundred coke ovens will also be 
erected. 


NOTICE. 


Advertisements inserted under this head 
for 25 cents a line each insertion. 


\ .ANTED—A good practical foundryman with some 
capital to invest in an established business as 
partner. Other partner engaged in boiler-making busi 
ness that uses a great many castings. John T. this office 
ees SALE.—Foundry, jobbing and repair shop; in 
a lively, growing city with a good country. Ad 
dress, Wm. Engbring, Cedarburg, Wis. 
\ TANTED. A patternmaker about 30 years old; fair 
experience, with $500 to $1,000 as ees in a 
foundry in St. Louis, Mo. Write J. Mac. Cash, 619 Harris 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


\ TANTED~ First-class loam molder for heavy marine 
engine work. Address 8S. J. W., this office. 


| IREMAN WANTED- For foundry making cast iron 

water pipe: must understand the business in all its 
details, and ne able to handle men economically. Give 
experience and reference. Address W. F. L. care “The 
Foundry.” 


ae NDRY FOR RENT) Fully equipped, new, well 

advertised, good location, the only one in a rich 
Western State; is offered at a very mouerate rental; a 
rare chance for a party wishing to engage in the stove or 
general founding. Write F.S., this oftice 


the P. H. & F. M. Root Co. 


HE P. H. & F. M. Root Co., Con- 
nersville, Ind., report business un- 
usually brisk. ‘They have been running 
full-handed up to July 2, when the in- 
crease in orders made the employment 
of a night force necessary. Among their 
list of recent shipments are: One No. 7 
blower, engine and bed plate combined, 
three No. 7 blowers, one No. 6 blower. 
and one No. 2 blower, to Chicago; one 
No. 4 to Elmyra, N. Y.; one No. 6 to Is- 
abella, Tenn.; one No. 6 to New Brigh- 
ton, Pa.; one No. 7 to Toronto, Can.: 
one of each No. 4, 2, 3 and 9 to New 
York, the latter being a gas exhauste: 
and engine on same bed plate, with a 
capacity of 3,000,000 eu. ft. per day; one 
No. 2 gas exhauster to F't. Wayne, Ind. 
two No. 2 and one No. 3 blowers to Mil 
waukee; one No. 7 blower, engine and 
bed plate combined, one No. 3 gas ex 
hauster and engine, capacity, 240,000 
cu. ft. per day, to Moline, Il].; one No.3 
blower to Pekin, [1l.; one No. | pump to 
Youngstown, ©.; one No. 7 gas ex- 
hauster, bed and engine combined, capa- 
city 1,500,000 eu. ft. per day, to Wheel 
ing, W. Va.; one each of No. 3, 4 and 
blowers to St. Louis, Mo.; one No. 
blower to Toledo, O., and Philadelphia, 
and one No. 1, 2,5 and 6 to Baltimore, 
Denver, Butte, Mont., and Philadelphia. 
Their No. 7 blower has a capacity to 


») 
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discharge 11,000 cu. ft. of air per min- 
ute, or melt 22 tons per hour. No. 6 
has a capacity of 163 tons, or delivers 
3,400 cu. ft. of air per minute; the No. 5, 
12 tons or 6,000 cu. ft.; No. 4, 7 tons or 
3,500 cu. ft.; No. 3,45 tons or 2,400 cu. 
ft.; No. 2, 3 tons or 1,625 eu. ft., and No. 
1, 2 tons or 1,125 en. ft. 

As an evidence that there is some 
business being done, they report the fol- 
lowing among the recent orders now on 
their books: Two No. 8, four No. 7, one 
No. 6, one No. 3, and one No. 4, the lat- 
ter a slack run-over with blower and en- 
gine on same bed plate, capacity, 375 
tons of slack coal per day. 


Steel Faces for Anvil Blocks. 


EPLYING to the communication of 
our correspondent, Mr. Meadow- 
croft, which appeared in the June issue 
of Tue Founpry, would say that no spe- 
cial departure from the ordinary man- 
ner of molding is necessary. 

The mold is rammed up in the usual 
manner, the face of, or part of anvil 
with steel face, is cast down. 

The present practice we believe is to 
notch the face of the steel plate with a 
blacksmith’s chisel previous to setting 
into the mold. The iron should be as 
hot as possible and the steel plate cov- 
ered very quickly, as slow pouring in 
such instances tends to form an oxide 
or scale on the surface of the steel plate, 
which prevents a perfect union. The 
most particular part of the operation is 
as before stated, to cover the steel plate 
as quickly as possible. 

It is important also that the iron be 
poured into the mold without splashing, 
which causes shot iron. ‘To avoid this 
the mold is: gated on the bottom on a 
level with steel face. 

It is also necessary that a good joint 
should be made, which is secured by 
means of a fillet, or extension of the 
width and length of the anvil that is 
sround off in finishing. 

Space in this issue will not permit a 
uore detailed account of the operation 
ind the latter with drawings are re- 
served for the August issue of THE 
'OUNDRY. Kp. 


Our Chicago Letter. 
(Special to Ture Founpry.) 
TRIKES seem to be the order of the 
day. One is no sooner settled than 
we are confronted with another. The 
last, but not least, is the Pullman boy- 
cott, or “sympathetic strike,” which is 
undoubtedly the greatest this country, 
if not the world has ever known. We 
will not enter into the question of 
whether it is just or unjust, suftice it to 
say it is here, and whichever side may 
win, alesson is taught, which should 
cause steps to be taken to force arbitra- 
tion between capital and labor. Arbi- 
tration is the thing, and that by the 
United States Government. Congress 
should create a commission and clothe 
it with powers equal to the supreme 
court, that of rendering a final decision. 
The expense necessary to maintain such 
a commission would not be much of a 
burden to the country, as the govern- 
ment fools away money enough each 
year to pay them a good salary, but if 
expense is all that stands in the way, 
that can be overcome by appointing it 
from both houses of Congress. If 
the commission consisted of seven mem- 
bers, four could be appointed from the 
Senate and three from the House, there- 
fore not increasing the expense of the 
government. The duties of the commis- 
sion would be, viz.: That after dissent- 
ing parties failed to agree between 
themselves, then upon a call of either of 
the dissenting parties, the commission 
shall proceed at once to the seat of 
trouble and sit as a court, and summon 
before it such witnesses for both sides 
as in their judgment are necessary to 
aid them in arriving at a wise and just 
settlement of the trouble. It shall have 
power to call for all books and papers 
which could be examined in private, as 
it would not be necessary to make pub- 
lic how it arrived at adecision. Aftera 
decision is once rendered, it shall be 
tinal. 

If some such system was in vogue 
when the Pullman strike was declared, 
a settlement would have been made at 
once, and this sympsthetie strike un- 
known. If the Constitution of the 
United States is not broad enough to 
permit the creation of such a commis- 
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sion, then it is time that it was amended. 
The use of the militia is not a cure, and 
is a poor tool to use in settling strikes, 
as the majority of its members are work- 
ingmen and in sympathy with the strik- 
ers. It is expensive and not effective, 
as it only straightens things out for the 
time being and permits them to break 
out at another time. The thought that 
unions can be broken up by its use, is a 
vague one. Corporations have, it is true, 
by the aid of police and State protec- 
tion, been able to run their business 
with non-union men, but for how long? 
Just long enough for the men to re-or- 
ganize, as only a few short weeks or 
months go by before everything is union 
again and ready for another strike. This 
isa fact, and no one knows it better 
than those who have tried to run their 
business with non-union men. Now, 
all this trouble can be overcome by leg- 
islation, and if capital and labor are 
half as anxious to settle this question as 
they say they are, all that is necessary 
is to join hands and together petition 
Congress to make laws to govern it. The 
prayer will be granted and relief will 
come. H. 8. V. 


Steel Ingot Castings 


BY ALEX. CAIRNS. 


HE question of securing sound steel 
ingot castings by the Bessemer 
process is a most perplexing one to man- 
ufacturers at the present time, and is 
one that must be solved speedily, or re- 
sort will necessarily be had to other pro- 
cesses. 

There is no doubt but that the cavi- 
ties found in ingot castings are due to 
manipulation; they are the result of ex- 
isting conditions, and their 
due to the fact that the metal in the 
converter is filled with air bubbles at 
the instant the blast is shut off, and 
through lack of fluidity of the mass, are 
not able to pass off through the surface. 

This being the case, as we believe it 
is, it necessary in securing 
sounder castings, to overcome this ob- 
jectionable feature of the pneumatic 
process, and try and liberate the 


presence is 


becomes 


gases 


imprisoned in the steel by other than 
the usual devices. 

Specially constructed ingots, fluid 
comrression molds and the introduction 
of aluminum and_ ferro-silicon have 
failed, and in suggesting a remedy we 
believe there is no better method of lib- 
erating the air holes than by a centri- 
fugal process, i. e., a rapid rotation of 
the converter after the metal has been 
blown. by this method the air holes 
and dross would occupy a position simi- 
lar to a core, in the center of the mass, 
and the close proximity of the former to 
each other would cause a union between 
them which would allow them to be 
easily liberated during both the process 
of rotation and when the converter came 
toa standstill. 

The solidity of the metal toward the 
outer diameter of the mass would be in- 
sured and the collection of the lighter 
substances at the center would result in 
enough difference in the specific gravity 
of the two to insure the latter rising to 
the surface. 


The Foundrymen’s Association. 

1 Ki regular monthly meeting of the 

Foundrymen’ n’s Assoc iation was held 
at the Manufacturers’ Club, in Philadel- 
phia, on Thursday, July 5, Thos. Dey- 
lin, the vice-president in the chair. 

The executive committee reported in 
substance, that from present indications 
there would be some difficulty in getting 
a regular supply of coal and coke from 
the Connellsville district, although ship- 
ments of Virginia fuel had not been in- 
terrupted; that the tariff bill, since its 
passage by the Senate had had appar- 
ently no effect on business. The Pull 
man boycott had a damaging effect on 
business throughout the country and, in 
the opinion of the committee, would be 
regulated in due time by the military. 
The prevailing opinion seemed to be 
that foundry stocks were low, and that 
foundrymen generally oceupied the un- 
pleagant position of living largely on 
hope. 

The committee presented for honorary 
membership the names of W. J. Keep, 
Supt. Michigan Stove Works, Detroit 
Mich., and Thomas D. West, of the T. 
D. West Foundry Co., Sharpsville, Pa 


















A paper by W. J. Keep was read by 
Mr. Flagg, which appeared in the June 
issue of THE Founpry. A’ paper by T. 
D. West was read by Mr. Stirling, in 
substance a criticism of Mr. Keep and 
his methods. A paper on chemistry in 
foundry practice, by Maleolm MeDow- 
ell, of Chicago, proprietor of McDowell’s 
improved alloy for cast iron, was next 
read. 

Secretary Evans then announced a 
question to which an answer was <le- 
sired. It was, “What is the best lining 
for a cupola, and how should it be ap- 
plied ?” 

After some discussion, the meeting 
adjourned. 


Richard Carrol, who has held the po- 
sition of foreman in the pattern shop of 
the Portage Lake Foundry and Machine 
shop, has resigned his position there to 
accept a similar one with the Carrol- 
Butler Foundry, of Houghton, Mich. 
We wish him success. 


The large pipe foundry of RK. D. 
Wood & Co., of Florence, N. J., was to- 
tally destroyed by fire on July 8. The 
foundry had just been equipped with 
the latest improved machinery. Loss, 
~100,000, fully covered by insurance. 


The Quick Meal Stove Foundry, of 
St. Louis, Mo., caught fire on the morn- 
ing of July 8, and was almost destroyed. 
he loss in patterns, ete., will reach 
500,000. 


The Indiana Steel Casting Co. are 
building a 10-ton open hearth steel fur- 
nace at Frankton, Ind. 


J. H. Bass has given the contract for 
the equipment of his car wheel foundry 
in Senior City, Tenn. It includes a 
complete distributing train of ladles, 10 
Whiting overhead floors and two fitting 
cranes. 


Patents Department. 
( NDEK this head we propose to no- 
tice such patents as may be issued 
luring the month, on matters pertaining 
to the foundry industry. 
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In doing this we are prompted by a 
desire to keep our readers in touch with 
the latest improvements in the business. 
This is strictly in line with our original 
intentions from the beginning, and in 
our efforts in this direction, we feel con- 
fident of the support of progressive 
foundrymen everywhere. 

Below we give a list of patents grant- 
ed from and including November 28, 
1893 to June 26th, 1894. 


DATE. NAME NUMBER 


Nov. 28, 1893.'\Cupola or blast 
Rushforth 


furnace, A. P. 
SOO450 


Dec, 5 Casting solid steel ingots, W. P. B 
Urick .. | 509973 
* & ‘* |Flask, H. J. Graf nad ..| 510172 
Jan. 0 I8Mi.. Machine for making cores, E.| 
Grant...... ; | 512289 
Hf) ‘** \Electric furnace for heating met 
als, C. L. Coftin + 512602 
9, * Mold, C. L. Ransome name aaes 512662 
16 * |\Casting car wheels, J. J. Carr, 512946 
16, *‘ Mold for casting metals, EF. C 
Smith. 512845 
Feb. 6 Core-making machine, E. Grant 513908 
= Jae ‘** Molders’ flask, Travers & Peterson) 514101 
13 * |Founding, H. B. A. Keiser SIAAT3 
Mar. 13, ‘* Foundry plant. S. Merchant 516397 
= oS * Molding machine founders, E 
Cirant. ae ee rE ee 516267 
20, ‘* Cupola furnace, W. H. Bradley...) 516962 
20,‘ Molding press for plastic com 
pounds, J. Hoffman , 516814 
27, “* Casting crucible steel ingots. E. 
RUE ss 64a nse ncudanedacaaeenes 51719 
27, ‘* Mold for casting, N. D. Bailey. 517205 
* 27, “ |Core box, G. A. Lambert.... 517387 
Apr. 10, ** Mold, J. M. Hurley SIS147 
“ 17, “* Cupola furnace, J. Blakeney...... 518482 
17 ** Mold foundation, Miller & George! 518418 
1 Water tank mold, Tickner & But 
ler in eaneckcenn ee 
May 1, Core-making mach.. C. R. Schmidt) 519006 
“ & ** |Mold-making machinery, L. Riber 
cany Marteaux wooo] 519310 
& Molders’ tack, Franz Schulte.....| 519164 
S iBlower pressure, ( A. Spang.... 519850 
bs Core casting, ©. C. Little ; 519538 
s Apparatus for formingsand molds 
R. Richter 519350 
22 Molding metal. W. H. Pelkey 52TH 
 — a Sand mold and runner, S. J. Ad 
ams S20101 
22 Cook stove and range 52220 
Jun. >, ‘ Ingot mold, John Illingworth 2023 
= * ‘Casting sand molds, 8S. J. Adams wd by 4 
1) Mold-forming apparatus, S 
Adams 521520) 
1%, °‘* Apparatus for farming sand mold, 
Ss. J. Adams 521448 





521451 
O21753 
, ay E hen} 
26 Molding apparatus, S. J). Adams 521990 
ye 
Sd 

2 ‘* Machinery for making tubular 
castings F wise 


A printed copy of the specitications 
and drawings of any of the above pat- 
ents will be furnished from this office 


for 2 cents. Address, giving date, 


name and number, to Founpry Pvp. Co.. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Errata.—In the seventh paragraph 
of article by “Como,” page 29, the first 
sentence should end, “are limited. 


Bappir.—The best babbit contains, 
copper 5, tin 80, antimony 15 per cent. 
This is softened by lead as required ac- 
cording to the work for which it is used. 
For the general run of machine boxing 
the above shoald be softened to about 
75 lead, 18 tin and 7 antimony; for 
heavy classes of work, 60 lead, 25 tin 
and 15 antimony. Tin gives to babbit 
its friction resisting qualities; antimony 
gives itits hardness. Both together they 
give the metal stiffness, rigidity, and 
ability to resist crushing strains as well 
as friction. Babbit such as is usually 
sold in hardware stores, runs about 75 
lead, 11 tin, and 14 antimony, or 73 lead, 
12 tin, and 15 antimony, and is very 
good for ordinary purposes. 


Robert Mehgie, foreman of the foun- 
dry department of the Grand Rapids 
School Furniture Wo., in passing through 
Detroit, gave us a call. 


Fire broke out in the pattern shop of 
the Climax Iron Works, Corry, Pa., and 
did damage to the extent of $10,000. 


The Malleable Manufacturing Co., of 
Dayton, ©., has been incorporated at 
Columbus with $25,000 capital, by R. T. 
Houk, T. H. Money, H. Gillespie, J. FE. 


Pierce and Edward T. Hall. 


The Camden Foundry and Manufac- 
turing Co., of Camden, Ark., have com- 
menced the erection of a new foundry 
and machine shop. 


It is reported that E. S. Karsnitz, of 
Meyerstown, Pa., will build a new foun- 
dry. : 


The Standard Brass Co. are reported 
as about to build a new foundry at Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass. 


There is a machine shop and foundry 
in course of erection in Valdosta, Ga. 


The Shuster Foundry, South Pitts- 
burg, Tenn., will be enlarged by a new 
pattern shop and cupola, which are be- 
ing put in. 


An addition to the foundry of the De- 
catur Car Wheel Co. is to be made. 


The Malleable Brass and Lron Co., of 
Milwaukee, Wis., have decided to move 
their plant to Waukegan, II]. They 
employ nearly 200 hands. 


Forty-eight-hour coke can be readily 
distinguished from 72-hour by its darker 
appearance and from the fact that it is 
really only half burnt, as the black ends 
of 72-hour coke are only half coked and 
are consequently identical in apperrance 
with 48-hour. The latter coke is high in 
sulphur and will harden the first and 
second charges of iron, as they drop 
through the bed. High sulphur coke, 
such as gas-house and 48-hour, are re 
sponsible for cracking in casting poured 
in the fore part of the heat, and for this 
reason are not used in a great many 
foundries. The hardening tendency of 
the sulphur on the iron can be overcome 
by using a larger amount of silicon pig. 
silvery, ete., in the first two charges and 
coke high in sulphur used, to advantage. 


The Way It Is Done. 


MoLpER (to apprentice boy) — My 
goodness, Johnnie, you washed up al 
ready? Why, ’tain’t 5 o'clock yet. | 
thought you was making brake shoes. 

JOHNNIE—1.am. 

M.— Well, how do you get first iron 
for brake shoes ? 

J. (confidentially ) 
the straw boss is off. 

M.— Yes. 

J.—An’ whenever he’s off, the old 
man don’t know what we’ve got in, an’ 
he jest goes up and down and past the 
floors lookin’ for skim gates, an’ [ put 
skim gates on the brake shoes so the 
old man would think they were some- 
thing as had to be clean. See? 

The molder saw. 


Well, you know 


No man ever yet made a success of 
business without advertising of some 
sort. May be he didn’t call it that, but 
it was advertising just the same. Ad- 
vertising primarily consists in letting «4 
lot of people know you are in existence 
and what excuse you have for it. 














Graphite Paint. 
A VERY large number of American 
“\ foundries and iron industries are 
interested more or less in the subject of 


a perfectly indestuctible  fire-proof 
paint. Many different brands have been 
placed upon the market at various times 
for which a greater or lesser degree of 
merit has been claimed, but the 
Detroit Graphite Co, 545 River Street, 
Detroit, Mich. seem to have something 
of especial value. 

The graphite is mined in the Lake 
Superior region. It is shipped by the 
carload to Detroit, where specially de- 
signed machinery reduces it to the finest 
powder, the result being a natural pig- 
ment of absolute uniformity. This, 
mixed in correct proportions with pure 
linseed oil, guaranteed kettle boiled by 
the company in its own manufactory, is 
the Detroit “L. S. G.” graphite paint, and 
its qualities are such that the Standard 
(i) Company, Canadian Pacific, Mich- 
igan Central and Grand Trunk Railway, 
C. B. Hutchins & Sons, the Detroit 
Bridge Company, Canada Malt Company 
and many other large users of the pro- 
duct unhesitatingly approve it. 

The illustration shows a canvas bag 
holding two hundred pounds of water. 
The bag (an ordinary grain bag 
costing 10 cents ) was carefully painted 
inside and outside with graphite paint, 
it was then filled with water and hung 
in the company’s oftice in July 1892. 
Since that time the bag has been refilled 
many times in consequence of evapora- 
tion, but not a drop of water has leaked 
through at any spot. The Michigan 
(Central and other railroads use the paint 
on the hulls and decks of their steam- 
hoats and is also used on passenger 
freight cars, locomotives, car roofs, smoke 
stacks, boilers, iron bridges etc. It is 
also recommended for the roof of railroad 
shops, car building plants, for mete! roof 
and buildings of all kinds, and all ¢truct- 
ures adjoining railroads, in consequence 
of its great resistance to fire and heat. 
lts covering capacity on iron is guaran- 
teed to be between six and seven hun- 
dred square feet to the gallon and the 
guarantee is also given that it is not 
atfected by heat, cold, salt brine, acid 
fumes, smoke or chemicals. Canvas 
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painted with Detroit graphite paint 
resists the action of flames to a remark- 
able extent. It will char but not burn; 
used as a roof covering it is invaluable; 
Nor, as a covering for tin, wi'l this paint 








GRAPHITE 
PAINT 


Pen 








erack or blister. 
Manufacturing Company guarantee their 
product as above mentioned and will 
furnish futher proofs of the merit of 
their paint on application. 


The Detroit Graphite 


Subseribe for THe Founpry. It will 


be of incalculable value to you in many 
instances. 


Only $1 per year. 
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Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion. 
HE regular monthly meeting of the 
Western Foundrymen’s Association 
was held on Wednesday evening, June 
20, at 702 Western Union’ Building, 
Chicago, with President Geo. M. Sar- 
gent in the chair, and B. M. Gardner 
secretary. Among those present were 
the following gentlemen: O. T. Stantial 
and L. W. Lukens, of the [llinois Mal- 
leable Iron Co.; J. L. Hecht and H. Lb. 
Hotchkiss,-of Wm. Deering & Co.; R. 
H. Brown and H. R. Gray, representing 
E. C. Greenlee; W. M. Wilson of the 
S. Obermayer Co.; Wm. Francis, of 
King & Andrews; 8. T. Johnston, of the 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co.; W. 
N. Moore, of the Joliet Stove Works; 
G. M. Sargent, of the Sargent Co.; H. 
S. Vrooman, of the Garden City Sand 
Co.; E. W. Smith, James Carnahan and 
F. B. Whitcomb. 

The Executive Committee tendered 
the following report: 

At the last meeting of the Executive 
Committee, held June 7, the secretary 
was instructed to present the following 
resolutions: 


Western 


Resolved, That Article IV of the by-laws be aa 


amended to read as follows: 

ArricLe 1V.—The dues of the association 
shall be an admission fee of $5 and $10 per an- 
num, paid quarterly, in advance. 

Resolved, That Article I of the by-laws be 
amended to read as follows: 

Articie I.—The regular meetings of the as 
sociation shall be held bi-monthly, at such 
time and place as the Executive Committee 
may elect. ‘Twelve members shall constitute a 
quorum. 

Under the by-laws these amendments 
must be acted upon at the next regular 
meeting of the association. 

The secretary read a paper by Thomas 
D. West, on “Round vs. Square Test 
Bars,” as printed in the proceedings of 
last meeting. This was discussed at 
some length. Finally it was moved and 
carried that a committee be appointed 
by the chair to investigate and report at 
the next meeting, and make experiments 
in the meantime. The chair appointed 
the following gentlemen to serve on said 
committee: Messrs. O. T. Stantial, J. L. 
Hecht, Wm. Francis, W. N. Moore, 'T. 
D. West, H. L. Hotchkiss. The meet- 
ing then adjourned. 





Stott’s Center Blast Cupola. 


O much has been written concerning 
the subject of center blast cupolas 
of late, that the subject may appear 
threadbare; but as new ideas or im- 
provements on old methods are intro- 
duced, it is just possible that their pub- 
lication may occasionally suggest an 
idea that may benefit someone. 
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Stott's Improved Cupola 

The one we illustrate here is known 
as Stott’s Improved Cupola, and is 
very similar in some respects to the cu- 
pola introduced and described by Thos. 
D. West some little time ago. Mr. 
Stott declares he first tried this plan in 
Thibodeaux, La., in the year 1888 and 
has since erected several successfully. 
His methods incorporating one or two 
original ideas that he says work suc- 
cessfully, we have given it space for the 
benefit of our readers. 

In our illustration, A A A illustrates 
the blast pipe leading below and up into 
the center of cupola. J represents water 
pipes -that pass into and upwards 
through center of blast pipe, the latter 
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being covered with fire clay or other 
fireproof material to protect it from heat 
of fuel and melted metal. B B are the 
drop doors so arranged and shaped as 
to admit of the introduction of blast 
pipe, A. OC, the tap-hole, D D, aper- 
tures for blast, E, hollow iron cone coy- 
ered like A to protect from heat and 
filled with running water, and which 
serves to protect interior of pipe A from 
receiving fuel or melted iron. It rests 
on three iron sockets which set into 
pipe A. 

There is a joint in pipe A, marked F, 
which is secured when pipe is in posi- 
tion by clamps. In the bottom of pipe 
A is a hinged bottom that may be 
opened and closed at will for purposes 
of cleaning, and which has a hole filled 
with lead that will melt out in case pipe 
gets any melted iron in it. H is a stand 
for bottom of blast pipe and has a flange 
at top which enables the sliding of blast 
pipe A forward or backward, as may be 
required before and after casting. I is 
water tank for holding water to feed 
cone E. While casting, this water 
passes from tank through pipe K down 
to pipe J and up into cone from which 
it escapes into the overflow pipe and 
goes out by way of L and M. 

The method of operating is about as 
follows: Put in place doors B B and 
put in blast pipe through charging 
doors, when it will rest on flanges at O, 
then put cone E in place, screw water 
pipes J into bottom of cone E and screw 
them into the elbows of pipes, extending 
through blast pipe A at L L, also union 
coupling at M M; then make up sand 
bottom on doors, above blast pipe A2 
into position and clamp flanges together. 
When heat is finished pull back blast 
pipe where it slides on stand H, un- 
screw sections L M, drop doors, and 
blast pipe and cone will drop. 

It is asserted that a cupola built and 
operated in this manner is in successful 
operation and that another and much 
larger one is in process of construction. 


Mrs. Reticr—“Poor John complained 
of being cold, you know. He said he 
was chilled to the marrow. I told him 
it would wear away, that he would soon 
be warmer.” 


Mrs. Soornern—‘“And was he?” 

Mrs. R.—-“That’s what worries me. 
He died in less than five minutes, you 
know.” 


The Developement of the South 


Is being furthered by the Queen & Cres- 
cent Route by means of a special series 
of monthly excursions to southern points 
at one fare for the round trip. These 
rates are in effect from Cincinnati, O., 
Louisville and Lexington, Ky., on June 
5th, July 5th, August 7th, September 
4th, October 2d, November 6th and De- 
cember 4th; good twenty days from 
date of sale for return. They are sold 
on these dates to all points in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida 
(except Key West), and to New Or- 
leans, and all points on our line in Lou- 
isiana. ‘The (). & C. has over a million 
acres of farms and timber land for sale 
along its line at $3 to $5 per acre. 

Stop-overs are permitted on these ex- 
cursions, at any point south of the Ohio 
river, within the final limit of the tick- 
ets. This offers an excellent opportun- 
ity to those who desire to go south to 
look into the present great movement of 
Northern farmers to that section. 

Send us your name for advertising 
matter and any information you may 
want as to lands and immigration to the 
South. 

W. C. Rinearson, G. P. A., Cinein- 
nati, O. 


Books, Exchanges, Catalogues, Etc. 


W* have recently seen a handsome 

book about the same size as THE 
ouNDRY, magnificently illustrated by 
half-tone engravings printed on good 
paper and published for the purpose of 
aiding the summer tourist to select a 
desirable place to find pleasure and re- 
creation. 

The passenger department of the 
Flint & Pere Marquette Railway is re- 
sponsible and deserves no small meas- 
ure of credit for getting out what is cer- 
tainly the handsomest thing of its kind 
we have yet seen. In addition to its be- 
ing a work of art, it contains much valu- 
able information concerning Michigan’s 
world-famous resorts reached by that 
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line, giving details as to the best ones to 
choose in case the traveler desires fish- 
ing, shooting, or the more intellectual 
delights of some of the summer lecture 
courses, schools, etc., that make their 
headquarters in that region. * 


The July issue of Seribner’s Maga- 
zine is rendered a trifle interesting to 
foundrymen because of a very good in- 
terior view of an iron foundry presented 
therein illustrating an article on ‘““Men’s 
Occupations.” As the social side of the 
molder’s life is inferentially referred to 
in the accompanying article, a perusal 
of its columns would prove especially 
interesting. 


The S¢. Nicholas tor July reminds 
the reader of nothing so much as the 

Nicholas. There has never been 
anything just exactly like it as a publi- 
cation, hence we are all so used to it 
that the continued excellent standard 
maintained causes no surprise. ‘The 
July issue has as a leader, a story by 
Alice Balch Abbot, entitled “Nan Mer- 
rifield’s Choice.” Nan, a young school 
girl, with some local reputation for 
“speaking pieces” of a humorous sort, 
decides that declamation is worthy of 
serving higher purposes than raising a 
laugh, and she therefore learns and 
speaks Lincoln’s Gettysburg address. 
From these simple elements Miss Abbot 
has constructed a stirring and touching 
story that whoso misses will lose the full 
appreciation of Abraham Lincoln that 
is the duty of all true Americans. The 
young author has reason to be proud of 
her story. 

CHILD-LaBor.—Child-labor has rap- 
idly grown to monstrous proportions 
within the last twenty years, but the 
more enlightened portion of the nation 
is waking to the folly and wrong of it. 
This is shown by the fact that legisla- 
tion on this subject exists in many States 
though often evaded, and that factory 
inspectors have been appointed, though 
their number is inadequate. Some 
working people will not let their chil- 
dren go into the mills, saying “they 
learn too much badness;”’ others say it 
is better for them than to be on the 
streets. Mr. W. F. Willoughby has 
shown that the rate of wages is lowered 


by child-labor, since the rate of wages 
depends on “the standard of comfort, 
which standard is lowered by the em 
ployment of the young children of 
family. The effect of the prohibition o} 
child-labor would be a permanent rise 
of wages, owing to the lessened compe- 
tition, and also an improved condition 
of the laborer, rendering him more val- 
uable as a consumer, which would lead 
to a better condition of the market. 
From the history of child-labor in En 
gland we may learn an instructive lesson 
for our own country. In the last quar 
ter of the eighteenth and the first quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century, it existed 
there to a horrible extent. Restrictive 
laws have been passed from time to 
time with good results, and the condi 
tion of the British workman is now im- 
proving rapidly.—Elizabeth Morris in 
July Lippincott’s. 


Do you take THE FounpDry regularly ? 
If not, subscribe at once. You will 
never regret paying the small price of 
$1 for a year’s subscription. 


The Detroit Foundry Equipment Co 
have changed their name to the Whiting 
Foundry Equipment Co. They have 
removed their main office to 225 Dear- 
born street, Chicago, and have oceupied 
their new works at Harvey, Ill. Corre 
spondence should be addressed to the 
Chicago office. 


The Queen and Crescent Route 
Invites inquiries in regard to Summer 
Resorts on its line in the picturesque 
mountains of Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Alabama. ‘The line passes near famous 
battlefields at Mill Springs, Mission 
Ridge,Chic ee and Lookout Moun- 
tain. They e surrounded by charming 
summer saline places at Burnside, 
Cumberland Falls, High Bridge, Rugby, 
Rhea Springs, Lookout Mountain, 
Springville, Ala., and other points. 

Low railroad rates— harming moun- 
tain homes— Perfect rest and quiet. 

We invite correspondence, cheerfully 
giving the information desired, for 
purpose of having you arrange to spend 
your summer recreation on our line. 

W. C. Kinearson, G. P. A., Cincinnati. 





